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Bernardine 


By MARY CHASE, author of Harvey and Mrs. McThing. On Broadway or in print, there's only 
one junior Casanova named “Wormy”™ Weldy and only one Bernardine. Mrs. Chase's “extraordi- 
narily funny and endearing piece” (The New Yorker) is now published for the first time. “The 
material is wonderfully artless and fresh,” says the New York Times. “(Shel goes straight to life 
for her information about adolescents.” Illustrated. $3.00 


Round River 


FROM THE JOURNALS OF ALDO LEOPOLD 


The author of A Sand County Almanac takes you deer hunting in Mexico with bow and arrow, on 
a turkey shoot and by canoe into the wilds of Canada. His informal, sensitive journals reflect the 
personal side of a great naturalist, humanist and pioneer in conservation, whose previous book was, 
according to the New York Times Book Review, “outdoor prose writing at its best... It sings.” 
Mlustrated by Charles Schwartz. $3.00 


A Guide to Bird Finding 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


By OLIN SEWALL PETTINGILL, JR. A companion volume, identical in organization and detail, 
to the author’s guide for the eastern area, which The Chat called “America’s first Baedeker for 
birdwatchers,” It tells you where and how to find the characteristic birds of 22 states, with special 
information on vacation and metropolitan areas and breeding colonies. Illustrated. $6.00 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 


English Talk 


Compiled by JAMES SUTHERLAND. The newest of the “Oxford Books” is an anthology of 
actual talk by all kinds of people from the fifteenth century to the present. It's a fascinating 
cavalcade of the language as spoken —- drawn from the trials of statesmen and pickpockets, diaries, 
letters and memoirs. $5.00 


At all bookstores 
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The Editor’s Notebook 


CONTENTS OF THIS SPECIAL ISSUE devoted to 
the theme of Freedom in America mostly orig- 
inated in a sort of freedom festival held on the 
campus of Southern Methodist University last 
spring. Speakers at a three-day Southwest 
Journalism Forum, sponsored by the Press 
Club of Dallas and the university’s journalism 
department, gave primary attention to con- 
temporary encroachments on freedom of the 
press, while the four lecturers whose talks com- 
prised the Institute on American Freedom fol- 
lowing the journalism session discussed this 
topic and freedom in the fields of business, edu- 
cation, and the law as well. 

At the conclusion of the Southwest Jour- 
nalism Forum, first in what is planned as an 
annual series, RICHARD H. ROVERE received 
from President Umphrey Lee of $.M.U. a 
bronze medallion signifying the forum’s 1953 
award in the field of magazine writing, given 
him in recognition of his Washington reports 
in the New Yorker which, said Dr. Lee, “have 
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added distinction to a distinguished publica- 
tion.” Earlier Mr. Rovere, who is also a con- 
tributing editor of Harper’s, made a luncheon 
appearance before a large group of journalists 
with comments entitled “The Truth Will Out 
—Or Will It?” His probing study of the new 
era of the “creative untruth” and the “multi- 
ple lie” has been somewhat expanded and re- 
vised for publication in SWR. 

Forum awards for distinguished service went 
also to four other individuals and two publica- 
tions: James Reston of the New York Times 
for newspaper reporting, Editor Ralph McGill 
of the Atlanta Constitution “for his cour- 
ageous crusade for freedom of the press in his 
own state of Georgia,” Clifton Utley of NBC 
for radio reporting, Edward R. Murrow of 
CBS for television reporting, the Christian 
Science Monitor for its “high standards” and 
“interpretive reporting,” and the Humble Wa» 
in the field of industrial publications. Mr. Mc- 
Gill and Mr. Utley were among the featured 
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speakers of the forum; others included Roscoe 
Drummond of the Christian Science Monitor 
and Inez Robb of International News Service. 
Tentative plans have been made for publica- 
tion of the forum proceedings in book form. 


PURPOSE of the Institute on American Free- 
dom, sponsored by Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity and a Dallas citizens’ committee com- 
posed of Paul Carrington, Jerome Crossman, 
E. M. Dealey, Fred F. Florence, S. J. Hay, Karl 
Hoblitzelle, H. N. Mallon, Stanley Marcus, 
W. W. Overton, John Runyon, R. L. Thorn- 
ton, and Ben Wooten, was to “rediscover and 
examine the basic principles of freedom as 
written into the Constitution so that the per- 
petuation of these freedoms may be assured.” 
The speakers selected for the institute repre- 
sented diverse points of view, both ‘“‘conserva- 
tive” and “liberal”— in the words of Stanley 
Marcus, spokesman for the sponsoring com- 
mittee, “The only real thing these men actually 
have in common is the burning conviction 
that American freedom didn’t just happen.” 

To the task of examining the relationship 
between business and freedom in America 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN brings prime qualifications. 
An early Eisenhower Republican, Mr. Hoff- 
man in his own career exemplifies the Amer- 
ican business success story: beginning as an 
automobile salesman, he rose steadily to his 
present position as chairman of the board of 
the Studebaker Corporation, and he has also 
recognized the responsibilities of citizenship 
by many years of public service on the na- 
tional and international scenes. Long a mem- 
ber of the business advisory council of the 
Department of Commerce and a trustee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, he 
was given the responsibility for administering 
the Marshall Plan as head of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration; he described his 
experiences with ECA in a book published in 
1951, Peace Can Be Won. He was president 
and director of the Ford Foundation from 
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A true tale of Texas 
as only 


FRED GIPSON 


could tell it 


COWHAND 


The Story of a Working Cowboy 


The author of Hound-Dog Man 
writes the real story of a West 
Texas cowboy —the hard work, 
the risks, the drudgery and the 
rewards—so different from the 
melodrama of “Western” fic- 
tion. Filled with anecdotes and 
laughs, it’s true to life and true 
to Texas. 


TOM LEA writes: “This seru- 
tiny of a man who ropes and 
rides for wages is based on 
Fred Gipson’s affectionate re- 
gard for mankind and my re- 
sponse to it is an affectionate 
regard for Gipson... like a 
book of well-chosen, honest, 
unretouched photographs show- 
ing the real life of a modern 
range hand in straight black 
and white . . . soberly accurate, 
it is also warmly genial.” 


At all bookstores $2.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 


1951 until March, 1953, when he retired to 
head the foundation’s newly established Fund 
for the Republic, which proposes to achieve 
a “clear statement in contemporary terms of 
the legacy of American liberty” by sponsoring 
studies of restrictions and assaults on academic 
freedom, due process and equal protection 
under law, protection of minority rights, cen- 
sorship, boycotting and blacklisting by pri- 
vate groups, and guilt by association. 
President of Brown University since 1937 
and author of such books as Challenge to Free- 
dom and Strategy of Peace, HENRY M. WRIS- 
TON headed the Association of American Uni- 
versities from 1948 to 1950. Last spring he 
collaborated with Whitney Griswold of Yale, 
Arthur H. Compton of Washington Univer- 
sity, Franklin D. Murphy of Kansas, and John 
E. W. Sterling of Stanford in the preparation 
of a statement of policy on the current respon- 
sibilities of university presidents and faculties, 
which was adopted unanimously by the asso- 
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ciation (composed of thirty-seven major uni- 
versity presidents and chancellors). This joint 
presidents’ report on academic freedom was 
reprinted in the June issue of the Aflantic 
Monthly. Especially relevant to Mr. Wriston’s 
SWR essay, “Education on the Razor’s Edge” 
(adapted from his lecture for the Institute on 
American Freedom), are these passages from 
the report: 


Historically the word “university” is a 
guarantee of standards. It implies endorsement 
not of its members’ views but of their capabil- 
ity and integrity. Every scholar has an obliga- 
tion to maintain this reputation. By ill-advised, 
though not illegal, public acts or utterances 
he may do serious harm to his profession, his 
university, to education, and to the general 
welfare. He bears a heavy responsibility to 
weigh the soundness of his opinions and the 
manner in which they are expressed. His effec- 
tiveness, both as scholar and teacher, is not 
reduced but enhanced if he has the humility 
and the wisdom to recognize the fallibility of 
his own judgment. He should remember that 
he is as much a layman as anyone else in all 
fields except those in which he has special com- 
petence. Others, both within and without the 
university, are as free to criticize his opinions 
as he is free to express them; “academic free- 
dom” does not include freedom from criticism. 

As in all acts of association, the professor 
accepts conventions which become morally 
binding. Above all, he owes his colleagues in 
the university complete candor and perfect in- 
tegrity, precluding any kind of clandestine or 
conspiratorial activities. He owes equal candor 
to the public. If he is called upon to answer 
for his convictions it is his duty as a citizen to 
speak out. It is even more definitely his duty 
as a professor. Refusal to do so, on whatever 
legal grounds, cannot fail to reflect upon a 
profession that claims for itself the fullest 
freedom to speak and the maximum protec- 
tion of that freedom available in our society. 
In this respect, invocation of the Fifth Amend- 
ment places upon a professor a heavy burden 
of proof of his fitness to hold a teaching posi- 
tion and lays upon his university an obliga- 
tion to re-examine his qualifications for mem- 
bership in its society. ... 
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A rare experience in reading... 
PIONEER WOMEN IN TEHAS By Annie Doom Pickrell 


A few copies of this valuable book have been secured from the estate of 
the author, and you now have the opportunity to add a rare edition to your 
Texana collection. These biographical sketches of the women who lived in 
Texas prior to 1845 prove fascinating reading in their authenticity and adven- 
turous style. 474 pages $3.00 


A VISIT TO TEHAS 


This facsimile reproduction of the journal of a traveller in Texas (first 
printed in 1834) will be a proud possession for all libraries, and no Texana 
collection should be without a copy. Here is a full account of a traveller as 
he explores early Texas, giving descriptions of scenery, game, sights, and 
adventures. A colorful fold-in map illustrating the State of Coahuila and 
Texas provides interesting information on past territorial divisions of Texas. 
Only a limited number of copies are available. 264 pages $5.00 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECH COMPANY - PUBLISHERS - AUSTIN 


“Academic freedom” is not a shield for 
those who break the law. Universities must 
co-operate fully with law-enforcement officers 
whose duty requires them to prosecute those 
charged with offenses. Under a well-established 
American principle their innocence is to be 
assumed until they have been convicted, un- 
der due process, in a court of proper jurisdic- 
tion. 

Unless a faculty member violates a law, 
however, his discipline or discharge is a uni- 
versity responsibility and should not be as- 
sumed by political authority. Discipline on 
the basis of irresponsible accusations or suspic- 
ion can never be condoned. It is as damaging 
to the public welfare as it is to academic in- 
tegrity. 


Following a brilliant legal career in his na- 
tive North Carolina, KENNETH C, ROYALL en- 
tered government service in 1942, first in uni- 
form (as colonel and then brigadier general) , 
then as special assistant to the secretary of war 
(1944-45), as under secretary of war (1945- 
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47), and finally as secretary of war (1947). 
With unification of the armed services in 
1947, he was chosen to be the nation’s first 
secretary of the army, and remained in that 
post until 1949, when he returned to private 
law practice in New York and Washington. 
In 1942 he was counsel for the German 
saboteurs in the case he describes in his article, 
“Liberty Before the Law,” in which he pub- 
lishes for the first time an excerpt from a let- 
ter written by the defendants to their counsel 
extolling the American system of impartial 
justice even for wartime enemies. 

GERALD W. JOHNSON is, to be brief, a great 
name in American journalism. Like Kenneth 
Royall a North Carolinian, he put in a dozen 
years on small-town papers in his native state 
before becoming professor of journalism at 
Chapel Hill in 1924. Moving to Baltimore in 
1926, he was editorial writer for the Evening 

continued on page 368 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Inhibitions of the Postwar Reaction 


' JOHN ROSENFIELD 


A DISCUSSION of the estate of play composition 
in these postwar years may as well cover both 
screen and stage material. The motion picture 
drame a4 thése is either a stage play filmed or 
a stage fashion appropriated. It could be argued 
that many movies, excluding the third-dimen- 
sional or wide-screen spectacles, come from 
novels and not plays. Further study, however, 


indicates that the fiction of the printing press * 


and the fiction of the footlights have a com- 
mon inspiration in time and place. 

In general the novel, the screenplay, and 
the drama are all forms of fiction with the 
common seedbed of life as it is lived. John Her- 
sey’s A Bell for Adano, one of the sharpest and 
most inclusive stories of the last war, was first 
a novelette, next a drama, then a screenplay. 
It stirred its large public in every medium. In 
each it had the advantage of expert technicians. 
A Bell for Adana retained its truth, however 
told. James Jones’s From Here to Eternity is 
a novel of power and loses none of it in a 
screen adaptation that necessarily restrains its 
dialogue and obfuscates its sexual episodes. 

From Here to Eternity as a motion picture 
is, however, in trouble. The Navy, with tender 
sensibilities somewhat out of character, has 
banned it from exhibition in service installa- 
tions on the grounds that it is unfair to the 
Army. The Army, on the other hand, has shown 
it eagerly on all posts. 


Viii 


As a radio jokester has suggested, the Army 
must now forbid the picturized Caine Mutin: 
out of consideration for the Navy, which not 
only has accepted it but also collaborated on 
the production. In jeopardy are only a couple 
of movies involving about $5,000,000, which -. 
is only money. Also befuddled are the authors 
of such things and the rash entrepreneurs who 
try to make pictures and plays out of them. 
Bothered, bewildered, and frightened are their 
inspirations and ambitions. While these intangi- 
bles do not represent hard cash, they have a 
dollars and cents value greatly in excess of 
even $5,000,000, 

New York drama critics agree that no new 
play of American authorship, with ranging 
thought and probing observation, has been 
written since the war. While too experienced 
to accept any cyclical condition in the theater 
as permanent, they lament the fact that feeble 
authorship has lasted too long a time. Prodigies 
of scenic design and stage direction can go 
only so far toward sustaining the theater. 

The fate of Death of a Salesman is signifi- 
cant. The Arthur Miller play arrived in 1949 
and was thought substantial drama. Unfor- 
tunately it did not outlive its initial sensation. 
The road was relatively indifferent to even a 
play sold out on Broadway. The Chicago run 
had a mediocre record. The honest motion pic- 
ture adaptation was an audience failure despite 
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a favorable press. Little theaters, who have 
fallen heir to the script, can’t make it work. 

Slowly it dawned on enthusiasts that the 
heroes of the original production were Elia 
Kazan, who staged it, and Jo Mielziner, who 
designed the remarkably ingenious setting 
which provided a flux as smooth as an Eliza- 
bethan stage or a Hollywood cutting room. 
The acting performances were superb but here 
superb acting has been commonplace. Death of 
a Salesman has had a half-score of casts and 
replacements, none unsatisfactory. 

Our analysis of the Miller play is entirely 
inferential. We think, however, it is reasonably 
close to fact. The playwright spent his early 
years among the proletariat. His first plays 
were angrily social-minded. All My Sons of 
1947 was typical of his feelings and viewpoint 
in days when he was writing stories and plays 
with sharp point and crusading purpose. Miller 
once rewrote Ibsen’s Enemy of the People as a 
denunciatory tract against vested interests. 


Death of a Salesman apparently started out 
to tell the hopelessness and futility of the little 
man in corporate-rich America. Willy Loman, 
a shoe salesman, was monarch of his home and 
a lord among drummers, There were many ego- 
satisfactions until the end when Willy’s micro- 
cosmic empire flew out of control. 

There were also lurking dangers in such a 
theme for author and producer. Miller, him- 
self, had a record of leftist affiliations before 
left became communist and communism be- 
came the Enemy. Willy Loman gets a heart- 
less deal from big business. The moral of the 
story is that there are no rewards for being a 
mere nobody in the American system. 

The theme has the potentiality of a Chekhov 
epic. Every spectator could find points of 
self-identification with Willy Loman, his wife, 
and his two sons, also with his hotel floozies 
and his bottle of rye. 

But the play never got there and it is evi- 
dent that the author, now owner of a country 
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Recently Published Gooks of Verse.. 


* WINDING STAIRWAY By Marvin D. Winsetr 


A first book of verse by a fourth generation Texan who has contributed numerous 
articles to national publications. Attractively bound in gray cloth, 52 pages, size 
6x9 inches, printed on 80-pound antique book paper, modern design and layout. $2.00 


* HEARTBEATS By Joun A. Horsreap 


Second edition, revised and enlarged, by the author of “American Educators,” a 
biographical dictionary. Many prizes in the field of writing have been awarded the 
author. Red cloth binding, 170 pages, size 6x9 inches, printed on 70-pound laid 
paper. $2.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR ORDER FROM 
WILKINSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1717 Wood Street 


Dallas, Texas 


estate, and the producing team of Bloomgar- 
den and Fried, made sure that it didn’t. Death 
of a Salesman became the drama of a fatuous 
man about whom that satirical paper, the New 
Yorker, said the last word. As Willy finds it 
more and more difficult to sell shoes in Boston, 
Death of a Salesman reaches an intermission. 
Overheard on the sidewalk was one knight of 
the road’s observation to another, “I always 
said that New England territory was no good.” 

We have studied this play, as it left us un- 
comfortable and unfulfilled every time we 
have been exposed to it. Mrs. Loman’s late 
speech over her husband’s grave to the effect 
that he was “a great man” has always shocked 
us as a sentimental irrelevancy. 

Nor was Willy more than a damn-fool fail- 
ure in his final act of self-immolation. He com- 
mitted suicide when only a few dollars short 
of owning with clear title a valuable piece of 


urban real estate. We doubt, too, that the shal- 
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low son of his old boss would have heaved 
Willy so brutally out of his job, no matter 
what the provocation. 

So the most promising drama of the postwar 
seasons was superficial, specious, implausible, 
and confused. So artful were Kazan’s direction 
and Mielziner’s investiture that audiences were 
initially deceived. Then they were disillusioned 
If this happened to a play that was produced, 
what happens to the play never produced or 
never written? 


So far there is little or no legal censorship 
beyond the inhibitions in smaller southern 


cities toward plays and pictures agitating the 
racial question. However, the public mood, 
momentarily captious and reactionary, is a 
more effective censorship than mere regulation 
not backed by public opinion. Authors of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century slyly cir- 
cumvented their royal chamberlains with al- 

continued on page 347 
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Reviews of Books 


FROM BURKE TO KIRK 


The Conservative Mind: From Burke 
To Santayana 


BY RUSSELL KIRK 
Regnery, Chicago $6.50 


RUSSELL KIRK, professor at Michigan State 
College and author of Randolph of Roanoke, 
A Study in Conservative Thought (1951), 
has attempted in The Conservative Mind both 
history and polemic; in both respects the book 
is quite disappointing. 

His historical survey begins with a detailed 
summary of Edmund Burke's “politics of 
prescription” and proceeds to an examination 
of the main ideas of leading British and Amer- 
ican thinkers “who have stood by tradition 
and old establishments” from the days of 
Burke down to the present time: John Adams, 
“the founder of true conservatism in Amer- 
ica”; Romantic Conservatives Scott, Cole- 
ridge, and Canning; Southern Conservatives 
Randolph and Calhoun; Liberal Conservatives 
Macaulay, Fenimore Cooper, and Tocqueville 
(the last, though a Continental man of ideas, 
included because of his “enduring influence” 
on American and British thought); Transi- 
tional New England Conservatives Quincy 
Adams, Orestes Brownson, and Hawthorne; 
Imaginative Conservatives Disraeli and New- 


Fine Literature Demands 
Fine Printing . .. 
LET THE 


of 


Fill your publication requirements 


E.'J. STORM PRINTING CO. 


2230 San Jacinto Riverside 1938 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


man; Legal and Historical Conservatives J. F. 
Stephen, Henry Maine, and W. E. H. Lecky; 
Frustrated Conservatives James Russell Lo- 
well, E. L. Godkin, Henry and Brooks Adams; 
Gissing, Balfour, and W. H. Mallock (“Eng- 
lish Conservatism Adrift: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury”); and, finally, Critical American Con- 
servatives Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, 
and George Santayana. 

Professor Kirk’s exposition of the ideas of 
conservative thinkers in the line of Burke— 
“the true school of conservative principle’— 
is, so far as this reviewer can judge, quite 
competent. There is, unfortunately—despite 
the author’s statement that he is presenting 
“a criticism of conservative thought”—a 
minimum of real critical exploration; a ten- 
dency, in the words of Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, to substitute adoration for analysis, 
and a consequent dearth of fresh insights into 
the subject-matter that bring the book peri!- 
ously close at times to the monotony and 
pedestrianism of college textbook surveys. 

Consider, for example, the treatment of 
John C. Calhoun. Everything that you might 
expect (but nothing more) is here: a char- 
acterization of the “Cast-Iron Man,” a dis- 
cussion of his repudiation of Jeffersonianism, 
a sketch of his proposals for protecting sec- 
tional minorities and safeguarding the Pe- 
culiar Institution by means of the doctrine 
of nullification and the principle of concur- 
rent majority. But if we knew anything about 
Calhoun, we knew all this before. There are 
no original intellectual discoveries here. It 
may be that Calhoun’s concepts are “provoca- 
tive of thought and capable of modern appli- 
cation,” but Professor Kirk surely fails to 
make a case for it. His discussion simply lacks 
the intellectual excitement that one finds, say, 
in Richard Hofstadter’s brilliant essay (“Th 
Marx of the Master Class”) in The American 
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Political Tradition (1948). “Calhoun was 
Calhoun,” Kirk seems to be stating categor- 
ically, “and Calhoun was right.” 

Similarly with his treatment of most of the 
other American and British thinkers in the 
Burkean tradition. The point is not that this 
reviewer finds himself in fundamental dis- 
agreement with many of Kirk’s judgments; 
the point is that, Weltanschauung aside, there 
is a minimum of intellection involved in the 
Calhoun-Was-Right approach. Had Kirk been 
able to moderate his excessive partiality for 
the great conservatives of the past, had he 
been willing to undertake a more rigorous ex- 
istential analysis of his material before pass- 
ing spiritual judgment, had he been less 
inclined to rush his Burkean heroes to the 
head of the class with each first paragraph, it 
would have been possible to take this book, 
as intellectual history, far more seriously. 


But The Conservative Mind is, after all, in 
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part polemic, and as polemicist Kirk writes 
with vigor, spirit, and wit. It’s a pity that he 
did not make it all polemic and attempt to do 
for the United States what Quintin Hogg did 
for England in The Case for Conservatism six 
years ago. Even so, Quintin Hogg’s statement 
of the conservative case is a model of tem- 
perateness and moderation compared with 
Kirk’s harsh strictures on the anticonservative 
tradition in the Western world. While it is 
inaccurate to say, as does Gordon Keith Chal- 
mers in his review of the book for the New 
York Times, that Kirk places most of the 
blame for America’s present predicament in 
world affairs on the liberals (Kirk is no John 
T. Flynn), it is certainly true that he has 
little but contempt for the liberal-labor tradi- 
tion, insofar as he understands it at all, in 
this country and in England. 

Liberals, according to Kirk, are primarily 
“sophisters and calculators”; they have a 
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fatuous faith in human perfectibility and 
illimitable social progress, a contempt for tra- 
dition and ancient moral values, a passion for 
political, social, and economic leveling and 
for the mediocritization of culture. Further- 
more, they live in cities, accept the facts of 
modern industrialism and the findings of 
modern science. Only a recrudescence of 
Burkean conservatism—faith in prescription, 
tradition, sound prejudice, and rule by a so- 
cial elite—can prevent them from taking us 
farther down the road to 1984. 

What, then, to do? The task is great. For 
it, conservatives will require “the vision of 
Burke, the common sense of Adams, the cour- 
age of Randolph, the tolerance of Tocqueville, 
the resolution of Calhoun, the imagination of 
Disraeli, the stern justice of Stephen, the 
catholic learning of More.” 


Any questions? Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


ANDERSON’S FLASHING INSIGHT 
Letters of Sherwood Anderson 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON matured relatively late 
as a writer of fiction. He published his first 
novel when he was forty but then produced 
within a decade most of the work which estab- 
lished and fixed his reputation. His best work 
— books like Winesburg, Obio and Poor White 
and Dark Laughter — appeared between 1919 
and 1925. Subsequent writing was repetitive 
and chaotic, although his autobiographical 
chronicles are psychologically revelatory. Some 
years after his death in 1941, his widow de- 
posited in the Newberry Library of Chicago a 
vast amount of Anderson material, manu- 
scripts published and unpublished, translations, 
letters to and from Anderson. Professor Jones 
in association with Walter B. Rideout has se- 
lected some four hundred from the nearly 
five thousand Anderson letters in the collec- 


tion and has presented these in chronological 
order with ample annotation. 

The Anderson letters are not epistolary 
masterpieces. They show many of the faults 
of his short stories and novels — prolixity, 
repetition, fragmentation, abruptness, incom- 
pleteness, a certain mental disorderliness and 
incapacity for analysis. But again like his best 
prose they reveal also an astonishing insight, 
a shrewdness in judging writers despite his 
repeated denial that he was in any sense a 
critic, a grasp of the psychology of fiction, a 
sincere respect for his own medium whether 
it was fiction or temporarily painting, and like- 
wise a contempt for pseudo-artists who sold 
themselves for big money. In letter after letter 
to Van Wyck Brooks, to Paul Rosenfeld, to 
Waldo Frank, to Alfred Stieglitz, and to his 
close friend Roger Sergel, Anderson showed 
his concern with literary and artistic prob- 
lems, his devotion to his own ideal, and his 
struggle to find a form both flexible and suit- 
able. The “new looseness” of Winesburg, Ohio 
pleased both Anderson and his critics, but 
neither form nor theme seemed satisfactory to 
the reader of Many Marriages and Kit Brandon 
despite Anderson’s admiration for these novels. 

The letters picture a man who was much 
more responsible even in a social sense than 
his early desertion of family and _ business 
would indicate. They also reveal a man who 
was intellectually immature if not intellec- 
tually limited, a man who despised glibness 
and distrusted the easy, a man who valued 
truth and sincerity in writing and despised 
what he called jeweled adjectives, and a man 
who was occasionally as eager to paint as to 
express himself in literature. Neither in life 
nor in his books was he a poser, but rather a 
highly imaginative person who was incapable 
of setting down facts without casting a dreamy 
or mystical aura around them. Thus, as Pro- 
fessor Jones aptly remarks, his autobiograph- 
ical work tends to become fiction, while his 
fiction is shot through with personal revela- 
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tions. Moreover, although Anderson wrote an 
enormous number of letters and corresponded 
with most of the celebrities of the writing 
world, he seldom used his letters for critical 
judgments. Instead they become personal out- 
pourings of notions, fancies, feelings, ideas, a 
kind of written confessional when not merely 
a travelogue. Some brief samples: 


I do think that a hundred years from now 
men may look back on this age as a dark age 
in human thought, when men tried to explain 
all of the mystery of existence by the laws of 
economics, 


Not many of our painters have much straight 
sensual joy in life — in fruits, hills, women’s 
bodies, skies, rivers, etc. Most of them, I think, 
get painting too much up into their heads to 
ever paint really well. 


My notion is that no man knows himself or 
can arrive at truth concerning himself except 
by what seems like indirection. I have a desire 
to take hold of indirection as a tool and use it 
in an attempt to arrive at truth. 


In his occasional comments on literary fig- 
ures he was often shrewd despite his naive 
statement of his criterion for artistic success: 
“You know how I have had the notion that 
nothing from my pen should be published that 
could not be read aloud in the presence of a 
cornfield.” He coupled Mark Twain with 
George Borrow and emphasized the basic hon- 
esty and the wholesome disregard for precedent 
of both men. Henry James he thought was a 
man “who never found anyone to iove, who 
did not dare love.” On the other hand, Edgar 
Lee Masters’ work was harmed by his feeling 
of bitter hatred. Anderson admired Ernest 
Hemingway as a young man and thought he 
showed great promise. Later he deprecated 
Hemingway’s rejection of imagination and ob- 
served that as a result of this attitude, “he 
romanticizes what he calls the real world, gets 
ecstatic about shooting and killing, guts and 

continued on page 350 
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Truth Will Out—Or Will It? 


RICHARD H. ROVERE 


ABOUT FREEDOM OF THE PRESS as an insti- 
tution — freedom of the organizations, 
that is to say, which are engaged in pub- 
lishing and broadcasting news and opin- 
ion —I have relatively few worries. If I 
thought that the threats to its freedom 
were only the ones that all of us are pretty 
well accustomed to living with — the 
threats that come from within the press 
itself and those that come from big gov- 
ernment — then I should not today feel 
much alarm about it. 

This is not to say that I could be en- 
tirely sanguine. Every human institution 
contains the seeds of its own destruction, 
and the press is vulnerable from both the 
inside and the outside. There is the danger 
of monopoly and of diminishing compe- 
tition on every hand. There is the danger 
embodied in the very existence of govern- 
ment with the kind of power which ours 
now has. There is peril in the fact that 
today the press and the government are 
effectively allied in politics; regardless of 
whether one was elated or disconcerted 
by what happened last November, one 
can scarcely fail, I think, to view with 
some anxiety a future in which the oppo- 
sition has so few means of stating its 
case to the public; it would benefit those 
now in power hardly more than those 
out of power if the two-party system 
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were done to death by the one-party 
press. 

But it is part of the genius of Ameri- 
can politics that imbalances of this sort 
are sooner or later righted. Our record 
for handling problems of this nature is 
good. One way or another, minorities 
have nearly always been able to get their 
point of view across, and many of them, 
having done so, have subsequently be- 
come majorities. If I could believe that 
freedom of the press were altogether in 
the keeping of the press itself and of the 
democratic process as it is presently 
known to us, then I should not be filled 
with apprehension; I should be at most 
only half-filled. 

What does deeply bother me today are 
certain American attitudes which I be- 
lieve are not only alarming in themselves 
but also are very new. They are attitudes 
toward truth, which is not only the sum- 
mit of all being, as Emerson said, but the 
basic raw material as well as the great and 
never wholly attainable ideal of all jour- 
nalism and all human communication. I 
believe I detect in the status of truth and 
of its opposite, the lie, fundamental 
changes that should be of profound con- 
cern to all of us. 

In this country, as in most free and 
literate Western societies, public morality 
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has been powerfully affected by the com- 
mon belief that truth, in its own good 
time, will out. To the commonness and 
durability of this belief the literature 
which is the register of our morality at- 
tests time and again. Truth will out; mur- 
der cannot’be hid long. In the end, truth 
will conquer. The truth is mighty and 
shall prevail. The truth will find you out. 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 
Truth shines in the dark. These are aphor- 
isms of the hearth and, recast in childish 
language, of the nursery and the early 
stages of kindergarten. They have left 
their stamp on our civilization — partic- 
ularly in its later stages; for in recent 
years, as men have enjoyed more and 
more success in satisfying their natural 
craving for a knowledge of how and why 
things are as they are, as in consequence 
of this more and more truths about the 
world of nature have come to light, the 
aphorisms have been vested with the huge 
authority of science. Most people regard 
it as a kind of natural law that sooner or 
later the truth will reach the palpable, 
visible surface of existence, having been 
forced to that surface by some kind of 
pressure from below as the pressure of 
water forces things up from the ocean 
floor. It is upon this belief in truth as 
possessed of some inner energy that the 
doctrine of progress — disowned by most 
philosophers nowadays but still accepted 
by most men in societies such as ours — 
has rested. 

At any rate, as our means of communi- 
cating knowledge multiplied, as we wit- 
nessed the death of superstition after 
superstition, this belief — this intensely 
superstitious belief, if you will — in the 
automotive power of truth became in- 
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creasingly forceful. And the myth, I 
think, even gained a kind of validity by 
the very fact of its existence, a develop- 
ment that is not uncommon with myths. 
Anyway, it has been effective. Without 
having undertaken any serious investiga- 
tion of the subject, I would hazard the 
guess that over the years since the inven- 
tion of printing and the start of the 
movement toward universal literacy, pub- 
lic life and public affairs have been in- 
creasingly characterized by truthfulness. 
Note well, please, that I am speaking 
only of public life. I am not talking about 
private morality. I speak merely of that 
area of life with which the press is most 
deeply and most legitimately concerned 
—the public area. 

Now in public life, to be sure, the prin- 
ciple of truthfulness is often honored in 
the breach. In common usage, the word 
“politics” can be so inflected as to make 
it synonymous with falsehood. When we 
speak of a man as a “politician” or when 
we characterize a particular statement as 
“political” in nature, we are really say- 
ing that what we are talking about is 
not notable for strict veracity. In a man- 
ner of speaking, politics means lies and 
politician means liar. So commonly, in 
fact, are politics and untruthfulness asso- 
ciated that our courts in their reading of 
the laws of libel and slander make spe- 
cial allowances for politicians, especially 


“when they are actively seeking public 


office. The phrase “campaign oratory,” 
as was shown in a celebrated incident 
involving the late Wendell Willkie, means 
pardonable falsification and is a legal 
defense in some ways comparable to the 
“brainstorm” or “temporary insanity” 
defense in a murder trial. 
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It may be becoming in a discussion such 
as this for a professional journalist to 
acknowledge that in many cases “jour- 
nalist” is just as pejorative a term as 
“politician.” Writers, too, and in particu- 
lar those who deal with public affairs, 
are commonly regarded as being some- 
thing less than slaves to the truth. The 
conscientious parents who teach their 
children that honesty is the best policy, 
and that truth will out, also caution them 
not to believe everything they read in the 
newspapers. Some have gone so far as 
to describe men of my profession as 
even more outrageous than politicians in 
handling facts: William Butler Yeats, for 
example, who once observed that 


The statesman is an easy man 
He tells his lies by rote 

The journalist makes up his lies 
And takes you by the throat. 


None of this, however. contravenes my 
assertion that public morality has up to 
now been governed very largely by the 
belief that truth is a remorseless antago- 
nist, that it will not long be defied, that 
it is bound in the end to win every battle. 
And what this means in politics and in 
public life generally is that even when the 
principle of truthfulness has been hon- 
ored in the breach, it has been at least 
half-honored in the observance. The polit- 
ical lie is as a rule a half-lie — in other 
words a half-truth. It comes not from 
the imagination; it is not an invention but 
a refraction. In a free society, the politi- 
cal lie is hardly ever the sort of total 
fabrication that characterizes discourse in 
totalitarian societies. 

The average political lie is a lie because 
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it is an exaggeration or a distortion or a 
gross oversimplification or a misleading 
paraphrase of the truth. It has about it 
enough of the appearance or the sub- 
stance of truth to make it plausible and 
in certain circumstances defensible. Sam- 
uel Johnson once said that in every evil 
action there has to be some good—‘““There 
must always be enough right, or appear- 
ance of right,” he wrote, “to keep wrong 
in countenance.” So it is with the politi- 
cal or journalistic lie. It must have just 
enough truth in it to keep the false in 
countenance. This element of truth is the 
liar’s insurance against the day when the 
truth he has crushed to earth has risen 
again; at that time, so he believes if he 
accepts the myth of truth’s automotive 
power, he will be able to defend himself. 

Thus, a politician is not likely to accuse 
an opponent of moral turpitude in Chi- 
cago without first determining that the 
man visited Chicago and tarried there 
with a lady not his wife. It may be that 
the lady was an indisposed aunt well past 
the age of transgression; she will provide, 
nevertheless, the liar’s defense on the day 
the truth comes to light. It was in any 
case true, he will say, that his opponent 
did go to Chicago and did visit a female 
not his wife. He was wrong only about 
the moral turpitude. 

In most political lies, there is at least 
that much plausibility, that much fidelity 
of detail. I am not attempting to say that 
a half-truth merits a grade of 50 per cent 
for veracity or that a quarter-lie should 
give the liar a passing mark of 75. Moral 
philosophy has passed its judgment on the 
truth told with intent to deceive, even 
when the truth is total. I am merely, now, 
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making the point that fear of the conse- 
quences of lying leads most people to re- 
spect the truth at least enough to prohibit 
indulgence in total fabrication. There 
must be that visit to Chicago and that 
lady unwed to the visitor. 

Exceptions come to mind, certainly. 
One thinks, for example, of some of the 
infamous falsehoods that circulated un- 
derground about Franklin Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman during their administra- 
tions. One recalls those scurrilous books 
about Herbert Hoover that were pub- 
lished toward the end of his term of office 
— books making the then President out 
to be not an ineffective statesman but a 
common thief and even a torturer, works 
full of spurious documents and _ total 
falsehoods. But the point about all these 
lies is precisely that their circulation was 
underground. The attacks on Herbert 
Hoover’s personal integrity and decency 


were put out by swb rosa publishers. No 
legitimate publisher would have touched 
them with a ten-foot pole. Likewise, no 
one took responsibility for the scabrous 
reports that were circulated about the 
last two Presidents. 


IN RECENT YEARS, I believe, we have been 
witnessing the beginnings of a funda- 
mental change. We are coming to the end 
of the time in which the public untruth 
is essentially a distortion or an uncom- 
monly tall story, the period in which the 
myth that truth will out was powerful 
enough to prevent total fabrication, Cer- 
tain gifted men in our midst have been 
carefully examining the old platitudes 
about truth and have discovered that 
they are lacking in substance. Having 
made this discovery, they are acting upon 
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it. Whereas it was formerly believed that 
the total untruth was possible only where 
total power — power that is wholly un- 
checked and unbalanced — has fallen into 
the hands of a small group, we are learn- 
ing that even when democratic processes 
are working reasonably well, as well as 
they have ever worked, the total lie, the 
unmitigated fiction presented as the un- 
mitigated truth, can be successfully pro- 
mulgated. 

We may be at the end of the truth- 
will-out era, for what has been learned 
is that, if not invariably certainly very 
often, the truth that comes to light is 
powerless to confute error. Thus, fear, 
which plays so large a role in morality, is 
no longer operative. 

In defense of this contention, allow me 
to cite a few modern instances. 

Item: There has recently been pub- 
lished a series of books purporting to be 
realistic discussions of life in this country 
by a pair of New York writers, Jack Lait 
and Lee Mortimer. (These two men hap- 
pen to be newspapermen, but that fact, 
fortunately, is wholly incidental to this 
discussion.) These books all bear the word 
“confidential” in their titles. They deal 
with Washington, Chicago, New York, 
and with the entire United States. 

Morally, these volumes are the equiva- 
lent of the books about Herbert Hoover 
that were surreptitiously published and 
circulated twenty-odd years ago. They 
take a worm’s-eye view of human charac- 
ter, presenting this special view to readers 
as a kind of truth that has been withheld 
by others, as a kind of inside, confidential, 
too-hot-to-handle truth. Actually, it is 
all confidential in: the extreme. The so- 
called facts these books contain have 
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never been known to anyone but the 
authors, and for the very good reason 
that they came into existence as the result 
of an exercise of the creative — or, if we 
wish to avoid lousing up a good word, 
inventive — imagination. They are not, 
in most cases, exaggerations or distortions, 
for there is no basic truth to be overstated 
or twisted. Every competent reviewer 
diagnosed them in this way. Every reader 
with firsthand knowledge of any of the 
matters discussed realized that he was 
dealing not with inaccuracies but with 
fictions. These books, like the celebrated 
Hoover books, are hoaxes. 

Yet, unlike the Hoover books, they are 
published by reputable publishers; they 
are sold not under the counter but over 
it — and in great numbers, three of the 
unholy four having been national best 
sellers; they are mailed not in plain wrap- 
pers but are advertised in leading journals 
of the highest integrity, and what is more 
they are read and believed by millions of 
people. 

Item: The justly famous junior senator 
from Wisconsin is the leading exponent 
of the creative untruth in politics, the 
boldest and most daring flouter of the 
old precepts. About a year ago Senator 
McCarthy, appearing on a national tele- 
vision program, held up before the cam- 
eras a printed document, one that was 
available to any citizen who wished it, 
and announced that he was about to 
quote a passage from it. What he did was 
invent a text of his own for this docu- 
ment that came from another’s hand. He 
did not misquote it, mind you; he did 
not quote out of context; he simply did 
not quote at all. Not a single word, not a 
single thought that he professed to be 
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reading appeared in the actual text he 
professed to be reading from. The Sena- 
tor simply gave the text a content of his 
own, attributing it, of course, to the true 
author. 

Senator McCarthy has exhibited this 
astonishing talent time and again. I once 
saw him rise on the Senate floor to an- 
nounce that he was in possession of a let- 
ter from one former government official 
to another. He said he would read it to 
the Senate. I do not know just how to 
describe what he did, but I will say that 
he held the letter, or what all of us there 
at the time assumed was the letter, before 
his eyes, peered at it, and declaimed some- 
thing that was epistolary in form. A while 
later, in another connection, he released 
the text — the true text, for it developed 
that he was indeed in possession of a let- 
ter from one of the men he had men- 
tioned to the other — for reproduction in 
a publication of Congress. Washington 
correspondents, myself included, who 
troubled to compare the two versions 
were astonished to find that they had 
nothing whatever in common except the 
names and addresses of the sender and 
receiver. 

Item: Senator McCarthy is way out in 
front of all competition of this nature, 
but I would cite you, as a final instance, 
the case of Walter Winchell. For many 
months now, Mr. Winchell has been con- 
ducting a campaign of abuse against a 
New York newspaper that has been 
highly critical — and perhaps even a bit 
abusive — of him and his works. It is the 
assumption, sometimes stated, sometimes 
not, of everything Mr. Winchell writes 
about this newspaper that it is a com- 
munist organ. Everyone familiar with this 
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paper knows that it is not a communist 
organ, that it is in fact militantly anti- 
communist, that it was commended for 
its handling of the Hiss case by the new 
Vice-President of the United States, that 
its position on all questions of interna- 
tional policy is the precise opposite of the 
communist position. 

These things, as I say, are known to 
those familiar with the New York Post; 
naturally, they are not known to those 
unfamiliar with the paper, and such peo- 
ple make up the majority of Winchell’s 
readers and the majority of Americans; 
at all odds, Mr. Winchell has written 
dozens of columns which take as their 
point of departure the status of this news- 
paper as a communist journal. He never 
argues the point; he merely proceeds from 
the fiction, the total fiction. 


IN CITING these instances, my aim is not 
to score a political point of any sort but 
rather to suggest that behind them lies a 
condition that all of us ought to take care- 
ful note of. We should, I think, see peo- 
ple like Lait and Mortimer and Mc- 
Carthy less as demons than as a species 
of social scientists, who have, by patient 
experimentation, discovered some of the 
weak spots of the society we value so 
highly. One may regard the experiments 
and the experimenters as demonic in char- 
acter, but I am inclined to the view that 
their discovery is of more consequence 
than the uses to which they have put it. 

What they have discovered is this: that 
we live in a society which is basically 
incomprehensible to the individual. Con- 
trol of that society is in our hands, but 
in order to exercise that control intelli- 
gently we must understand its structure, 
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we must acquaint ourselves not only with 
the theory of its government, its economy, 
and its technology but with the people 
who govern it, with the human instru- 
ments of our collective will. To the degree 
that we do not acquaint ourselves with 
the theories and the facts that we must 
pass judgment upon, to that degree we 
are vulnerable to the strategy of the lie. 

Yet true acquaintance is quite literally 
impossible. Even those of us who special- 
ize in acquiring knowledge of this sort 
can acquire but a pathetically small 
amount of it. Who, after all, can know 
very much about a government whose 
executive branch alone was made up, at 
the time of the Hoover Commission re- 
port of three years ago, of “1,826 com- 
ponent parts”? When our great news- 
papers wish to assemble a portrait of this 
organization, they break it down into 
anywhere from three or four to fifteen 
or sixteen divisions and assign a trained 
observer to each. Once this observer be- 
comes absorbed in his labors, he is likely 
to live in almost total ignorance of those 
areas that do not fall within his province. 
And even of his own province he can 
learn comparatively little. 

Moreover, a knowledge of government 
would not even begin to describe the 
limits of the knowledge one might put to 
good use as a conscientious citizen of a 
democracy. There is foreign policy, there 
is the economy, there is technology, there 
is — far behind technology — nuclear fis- 
sion. Recently, in listening to a speech by 
a distinguished physicist, I was appalled to 
hear the man say that it would not at all 
suffice for people like myself to attend the 
words of wise men like himself; he said 
that if we wish to face the future intelli- 
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gently, we must, each one of us, familiar- 
ize ourselves with the theoretical basis of 
recent developments in atomic energy. 
Don’t think you can get away just by 
reading the newspapers carefully, he was 
saying; hurry along now and do your 
physics homework. 

And over and above all this there are 
people — candidates, administrators, leg- 
islators, commentators, each one of them 
a mind and a personality to be evaluated. 
The problem staggers all imagination. It 
simply cannoc be done. 

But if it is not done, then we are, it 
seems to me, very nearly defenseless 
against those who have made the vital dis- 
covery that, even if the truth does come 
to light, there are circumstances in which 
it really doesn’t matter. Senator Mc- 
Carthy rises and calls so-and-so a Com- 
munist. Do I have any way of knowing 
whether Senator McCarthy is speaking the 
truth? Indeed, I don’t. I not only know 
nothing about so-and-so’s politics, I have, 
in point of fact, never heard of him until 
this instant. He may be the man in the 
Bureau of X who is in charge of clearing 
vital information to the Republic of Y, 
but I simply never have heard of him 
until McCarthy has spoken, and as of that 
moment all that I know of him, the whole 
sum of my knowledge about him, is that 
he has been called a Communist by a 
senator. If the senator rises on the floor 
to read a letter proving this individual to 
be subversive, what can I possibly do but 
assume that the letter is what McCarthy 
says it is and says what he says it says? 

The truth will out, we may say. If 
McCarthy is misrepresenting the facts, 
then his victims will bring this situation 
to light. But the secret that has lately been 
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learned is that even if the victim does 
protest, only a handful of people wil) 
learn of it. In the case of the books by 
Lait and Mortimer, there are pending at 
the moment some enormous number of 
lawsuits. Victims from one end of the 
country to the other are bringing the truth 
to light — but to what light! Who knows 
of these lawsuits, these basically inconse- 
quentiai litigations going on here and 
there, involving wronged individuals most 
of whom the average person has never 
heard of and would not in any event care 
much about? Lawsuits are an inconveni- 
ence to the authors and publishers, of 
course, but not so much of an inconveni- 
ence, it would appear, as to cause them to 
cease and desist in the distribution of these 
pernicious volumes. 

The truth will out — but who knows 
and who cares? How many people in the 
United States compared the text of the 
letter McCarthy read on the Senate floor 
with the text as published? Not many — 
perhaps fifty, perhaps a hundred, perhaps 
a thousand. Allow ten thousand, and it 
still wouldn’t matter. Those who learned 
of it from his reading on the floor were 
numbered in the millions. It is the mil- 
lions who count. 

And even if the millions should learn 
the story of how a document had been 
fabricated, what, then, of that? One swal- 
low doesn’t make a spring, and in the 
reasoning of most of us — the perfectly 
sound reasoning, I think — one untruth 
doesn’t blemish a man’s entire record. In 
a way, really, it supports it. For if, of the 
hundreds of assertions that a public man 
has made, a public fuss is made about any 
one or two or even a dozen, then the clear 
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inference is that his average is, after all, 
pretty high. No one can be right all of 
the time, and if only a handful of errors 
are discovered, that still leaves him with 
quite a few hits. 


THE TRUTH WILL NOT OUT on every 
statement for the simple reason that 
hardly anyone has the time or the patience 
or the interest to attempt to uncover the 
true facts. (To make such a redundant 
phrase as “the true facts” is to indicate 
where we stand today. In defiance of our 
own language, we must distinguish care- 
fully between “true facts” and “false 
facts.” Perhaps we should begin right 
now to draw on the resources of George 
Orwell's Newspeak and use the word “un- 
facts.”) For along with the discovery that 
truth crushed to earth may very well stay 
there, we have lately discovered a weapon 
for achieving this end. Twenty years ago, 
Hitler introduced us to the “big lie.” The 
new device in American politics is one I 
call the “multiple untruth,” the rather 
trivial misstatement put on a mass-pro- 
duction basis. The advantage of the mul- 
tiple untruth is that rectification is too 
tedious a job for any reasonable man to 
care to undertake. The mass is so great 
that one can’t hope to grapple with it. 
If rectification is attempted, it has little 
force. Who wants to listen to a recital of 
facts showing that oue or two hundred 
men are by and large normal and uninter- 
esting in the way that we ourselves are? 
There is no titillation in that, particularly 
when one can switch the dial and hear 
about others who are so much more inter- 
esting. 

But whether we are dealing in multiple 
and manifold untruths or in single whop- 
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pers, the problems seem to me to be the 
same. Because of the complexity of our 
American life, because of the smallness 
of the portion of the truth that is given 
to any one of us, we are all up against it 
when it comes to making the kind of 
moral judgments that must necessarily be 
based on facts. 

In an earlier day, the problem was in 
some measure taken care of by the ancient 
myths and inhibitions. I do not wish to 
say that one time was more moral or 
more dedicated to the truth than another. 
That may or may not be. Personally, I 
think we have, in many fields, made con- 
siderable moral gains. But the point about 
the present is that some people have 
discovered that superstitions are supersti- 
tions — that it is possible to get away 
with a good deal more than was thought 
to be the case many years ago. And so, 
being human, they are getting away with 
what they can. 

And to the failure of truth to come 
out in any consequential way, we must 
add, I think, the fact that there is, on the 
part of many of us, a greater tolerance 
for the untruth. It is my belief that 
twenty years ago no reputable publisher 
would have touched the Lait and Morti- 
mer books. And I don’t believe that 
twenty years ago very many Americans 
would have been heard to say that it really 
wasn’t important whether Senator Mc- 
Carthy was strictly accurate in his facts— 
that the important thing was that he was 
getting a particular job done. I happen 
not to believe that he is getting any very 
useful job done, but we have certainly 
come upon a strange time when Ameri- 
cans will say that the truth of a man’s 
statements is of only secondary impor- 
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tance. Some will be quick to say that this 
attitude is related to our awareness of the 
dangers of Soviet imperialism. I would 
suggest that it is perhaps more closely 
related than we realize — for the attitude 
toward truth that, if not prevalent today, 
is spreading rapidly, is the Leninist one. 
It is not with George Washington or 
Thomas Jefferson that one associates the 
Lait-Mortimer and McCarthy attitudes 
toward fact but with Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin — a tounding father of Soviet im- 
perialism, who said that facts, though 
stubborn things, should be accorded 
whatever treatment the political needs of 
the moment call for. 

Now all of this seems to me a direct 
threat to freedom of the press. Facts, after 
all, are the currency of journalism. The 
old standard of truth was our gold stand- 
ard. Today, we are off the gold standard, 
and the currency is being constantly de- 
based through inflation. In any large view 
of life, the press is merely one instrument 
of human discourse, and it is human dis- 
course in America that is being threatened 
by the things I have been discussing. 

What, you may ask — and I will join 
you in asking—can we do? I myself 
have pathetically few useful thoughts on 


this subject. I tend to think that on the 
whole there is really no answer at all 
except in the minds of individuals — per- 
haps not so deeply pessimistic a statement 
as it sounds, since it is in the minds of 
individuals that the greatest things always 
happen. It is there that all the really im- 
portant changes and revolutions have 
taken place. 

And I would also suggest the possibility 
of elevating the business of journalism to 
the status of a profession — which implies 
professional responsibility and _profes- 
sional ethics. This is, I think, rather a 
dangerous proposal, for there is a large 
area of discourse in which determination 
of responsibility is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult. It may be a simple matter to deter- 
mine malpractice on the part of a doctor, 
but it is anything but simple in the case 
of a man dealing with the stuff of human 
experience, and we would certainly not 
be the gainers if professional self-regula- 
tion turned into censorship. I would not 
have anyone censored — not myself, not 
Lait and Mortimer, not McCarthy — for 
that is a kind of surrender. But I do be- 
lieve that there is somewhere some ground 
on which this problem may be attacked. 
I fervently hope so. 
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American Freedom and Business 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


I DO NOT KNoOw of any group for whom 
the maintenance of freedom has more sig- 
nificance than businessmen. Totalitarian 
regimes have little or no place for them; 
in fact, there is no Russian word for a 
man of business. We in the United States 
of America are inclined to take freedom 
for granted. This is not true in other 
parts of the world. Within the last few 
weeks I have spent considerable time in 
Japan, in India, and in Pakistan — coun- 
tries far removed from us not only in 
miles, but in development. These coun- 
tries, almost two centuries after our own 
struggles for independence and freedom, 
are now engaged in efforts to establish 
firmly for themselves government of their 
people, by their people, and for their 
people. 

In those countries I find that people 
are intensely excited about two ideologi- 
cal commodities, freedom and liberty. 
They are excited about them because, to 
them, these concepts are so new. Much 
the same sort of excitement, I imagine, 
was experienced by the citizens of the 
thirteen American colonies in the days 
when our Declaration of Independence, 
our Constitution, and its Bill of Rights 
were being developed. 

Coming back to America and observ- 
ing some of the phenomena with which 
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we are confronted today, I wonder if we 
had not best get excited ourselves, forth- 
with, about our own freedoms and how 
to maintain them. As businessmen, we 
dare not restrict ourselves from now on 
to singing paeans of praise about our free 
enterprise system. As citizens we dare not 
restrict ourselves to flag waving and to 
singing “The Star Spangled Banner.” If 
we want to preserve our free enterprise 
system we must identify and understand 
the elements which give that system its 
strength and then see that those elements 
are protected and nourished. If we want 
to preserve our free society we must un- 
derstand the elements which give it vital- 
ity and see that those elements are pro- 
tected and nourished. 

My ideas regarding the elements in our 
free enterprise system and our free society 
which should and must be safeguarded are 
not necessarily definitive — but I do hope 
that they may stimulate some tough 
thinking to determine the factors which 
have made this free enterprise system of 
ours and our way of life so outstanding. 
The reader who has completed this exer- 
cise will, I believe, be in a position to fight 
for freedom with more effectiveness. 

For what it is worth, here is my idea 
of certain of the underlying sources of 
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strength of our free enterprise system 
which must be kept undiluted. 

First of all, our free enterprise is capi- 
talistic; but our capitalism is unique in 
that it is a “mutual capitalism.” Almost 
everyone in America has a share in devel- 
oping it and operating it. From the be- 
ginning, only a widely shared capitalism 
was good enough for America; only a 
capitalism sparked by all the people could 
do the job. 

A second great source of strength of 

our system is its extraordinary capacity 
to produce. The whole story of America’s 
amazing productivity can be summed up 
in this fact: that with about 6 per cent 
of the world’s people, this country pro- 
duces a third of the world’s total goods 
and almost half of all its manufactured 
goods. 
The key to this productivity is greater 
output per man hour. And this results 
from putting ingeniously contrived ma- 
chines at the disposal of workers — back- 
ing up the simple muscle power of those 
workers with large amounts of horse- 
power. 

I recall one machine tool in our Stude- 
baker plant that cost over a million dol- 
lars. With only two men tending it, that 
machine tool could perform a dozen op- 
erations on the cylinder head of an avia- 
tion engine — operations that previously 
required a hundred men working twenty- 
five machine tools of less efficient design. 

The American factory worker fifty 
years ago had, as a general average, only 
three-fourths of one horsepower behind 
him. Today he enjoys the help of eight 
horsepower. On the farms, at the begin- 
ning of this century, “horsepower” was 
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literally just that. Now a typical tractor 
alone gives the farmer the power of forty 
horses. 

The third source of our strength lies 
in the wide and equitable distribution of 
the wealth we produce. Generally, when 
a proposal is made for equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth, it calls for taking some- 
thing away from those who have and 
giving to those who have not. That is 
one way revolutions start. But in America 
higher productivity makes it possible to 
take care of those whose incomes are low 
through the equitable distribution of 
newly created wealth. That’s what has 
happened in the United States — we have 
made capitalists out of millions of our 
fellow-citizens. Peter Drucker made a 
cogent observation on this point: 


We have learned in these fifty years that pro- 
ductivity is a social principle, and not just a 
business principle. In other words, increased 
productivity must contribute to greater in- 
come of the many, to greater job security of 
the workers, to greater satisfaction of the 
consumer, to be any good at all. It is not 
enough for it to contribute only to profits. 


A look at what has been happening to 
the pattern of wealth distribution in the 
United States may be in order here. 

The statistic undoubtedly most familiar 
is that there are almost forty million auto- 
mobiles for our population of 153,000,- 
000. But here are some figures that seem 
to me even more significant. In 1949, 26 
per cent of all wage earners in the United 
States received $3,000 or more in wages 
and salaries. But ten years before, in 1939, 
only 15 per cent had received an income 
of equal purchasing power — an increase 
of about 70 per cent in a decade. No de- 
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pendable figures are available as to the 
shift that has taken place between 1900 
and 1950. But in each decade an increas- 
ing percentage of the total wealth pro- 
duced has gone to the lower-income 
group. 

Fourth, our free enterprise system is 
unique in its capacity for change. It rolls 
with the punches. It has undergone major 
changes in almost every decade, and it 
continues to evolve. It remains pioneer- 
ing, venturesome, and flexible. It never 
rests on its oars. In other words, it is still 
unfinished business. 

' Ic is this capacity for change, this buoy- 
ancy of our American system, which 
sharply differentiates it from Marxism. 
‘That ideology, now called communism, 
claims to be the wave of the future. It’s 
not. It was out of date when it was intro‘ 
duced in Europe in 1848. Today it is more 
rigidly reactionary than any right-wing 
capitalistic economy of which I have 
knowledge. And our American system, 
in contrast to it, is truly progressive. 

A fifth element of our strength is found 
in our practice of competition. Maybe 
no one who has to stand up to stiff compe- 
tition really likes it, for it is no bed of 
ease. But we recognize in the freedom to 
compete for consumers’ votes of approval 
in the market place a source of vitality, 
and a natural pressure toward the im- 
provement of our standards of living. 
Competition not only raises the quality 
of our output, but it safeguards the qual- 
ity of our inner life. That is why we insist 
upon fair competition — that is, compe- 
tition according to the rules of the game. 

A sixth point of strength in our system 
is the fact that decisions are made by 
many rather than a few. There is no 
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other economy on earth that even begins 
to compare with ours from that stand- 
point. I’ve noticed in many countries in 
Europe and Asia which are leaning to- 
ward socialism, or carrying on with an 
outmoded form of capitalism, that deci- 
sion-making becomes the prerogative of 
a tight little monopoly. I also find that 
where only a few are making decisions, 
only a few are capable of making them. 
So such a society loses a part of its 
strength by letting wither away the wills 
and abilities of the many to make deci- 
sions and take risks. 

A seventh point, one of the most re- 
markable of all the features of our free 
enterprise system, is the important place 
occupied by voluntary groups. People 
from other countries often poke fun at 
us because we are joiners. It is true that 
we are the greatest joiners in all the 
world. But it is this fact that has made 
ours the strongest society in all the world. 
We organize on a voluntary basis to im- 
prove our villages, our schools, our indus- 
tries, and our local and national econo- 
mies. As businessmen we learned long ago 
to join forces, to improve conditions not 
only for all businessmen, but for our 
communities and for the nation. We have 
learned how to co-operate in order to have 
a bigger and better market in which to 
compete. 


THESE SEVEN POINTS by no means com- 
prise the full roster of those elements that 
make our enterprise system unique and 
productive. Our system would wither 
and die if it were not for the contribu- 
tions made by modern merchandising — 
by selling and advertising. We can’t have 
the advantages of large-scale production 
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unless we have large-scale merchandising 
activities. But that is a subject all by 
itself. 

Those of us who are businessmen should 
especially take to heart the basic fact that 
our free enterprise system can exist only 
in a free society. It could not exist in 
Russia or in Poland. It cannot exist in any 
society where individual freedoms are 
denied, or abrogated. So to keep our sys- 
tem, and keep it productive and success- 
ful, we must keep our society free. 

Men cannot fulfil their capacities as in- 
dividuals unless they are free to think, 
free to inquire, and free to speak their 
minds. 

It is said that none of us can have free- 
dom to think unless each of us accords 
to all others the same right. We cannot 
have freedom to inquire unless academic 
freedom is maintained. We shall not have 
freedom to speak our minds — unless the 
safeguards of the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights are generally understood 
and respected. 

We must be on guard against any and 
every activity which puts in jeopardy our 
rights as individuals to determine for our- 
selves what we should think, what we 
should discuss, and, with proper regard 
for the rights of others, what we should 
do. Freedom of thought is a basic human 
right, from which flow freedom of reli- 


gion, freedom of the press, and freedom of 
assembly and association. But freedom of 
thought is a sterile and meaningless right, 


unless we are free to discuss, to criticize, 
and to debate. Criticism, discussion, and 
debate are the only means of peaceful 
progress. All history shows that without 
them a society must stagnate and die. 
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The thought control of dictatorships is 
imposed by force, but discussion, criti- 
cism, and debate can be stifled by fear as 
well as by force. Persecution by public 
opinion can be as powerful as purges 
and pogroms. Schoolteachers, government 
clerks and officials, and even businessmen 
can be frightened out of their rights un- 
der the First Amendment as effectively as 
if that amendment were repealed. Fright- 
ened men are, at best, irresponsible in 
their actions and, at worst, dangerous. Of 
all the forms of tyranny over the mind 
of man, none is more terrible than fear — 
to be afraid of being oneself among one’s 
neighbors. 

Of late, some of our people — often 
good people — have been blindly arous- 
ing just this kind of fear. In their zeal 
to combat communism, they have been 
betrayed into using methods and measures 
which impair the sources of our strength 
and thus play directly into the hands of 
the Kremlin. They are making criticism 
socially dangerous. They try to force con- 
formity through fear. 

As a result, too many of our fellow- 
citizens have been afraid to speak out. 
In far too many cases, decisions — often 
decisions in high places — have been in- 
fluenced by fear. And this in a nation 
which has grown to greatness and glory 
because it has recognized the rights of 
nonconformists and dissenters! 

If we want to assert the free nature of 
man and strengthen our free society,. we 
must insist that with due regard for the 
laws of libel and slander, the right to 
criticize must be maintained. This right 
is meaningless unless it extends to the 
thoughts with which we disagree. I, for 
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example, disagree most intensely with the 
Daily Worker’s tagging of every anti- 
Communist as a Fascist. I also disagree in- 
tensely with those who make reckless 
charges of communist sympathies. But 
I would not for a moment suppress these 
irresponsible critics. They must not be 
suppressed. They must be answered. 


ANOTHER DEEP sOURCE of strength in 
our free society is justice. A free society, 
to endure, must be a just society. Every- 
one concerned about freedom in America 
must be concerned about justice, too. One 
reason why we must encourage criticism 
is that we must encourage people to point 
out such injustices as yet remain in 
America, and to fight for their elimina- 
tion. An unjust society cannot long en- 
dure. An injustice against one person puts 
all in danger. Only by safeguarding the 
rights of minorities do we safeguard the 
rights of majorities. Racial and religious 
discrimination, special privilege, and in- 
equality of opportunity for growth are 
on the wane in this country; but, where 
they still exist, these and other injustices 
must be discovered and rooted out. 

These convictions of mine are at best 
merely guidelines to a program of action. 
The forming of that program must be a 
task for our best minds — the minds of 
great stature. 

The situation I have described is one 
that has engaged the attention of the Ford 
Foundation. Recently the trustees of the 
Foundation were so concerned over this 
situation that they set up the Fund for 
the Republic. The members of this Fund’s 
board of directors are a distinguished 
group of Americans. They propose by 
every means possible to help promote an 
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understanding by all our people of the 
need for protecting the sources of our 
strength. That’s work in which all of us 
will have to engage for decades to come. 

It is not a work that can be handed 
to specialists and accomplished merely 
through research and the circulation of 
materials. No work that seeks to go to the 
heart of our free’ society to espouse the 
cause of the individual person can be the 
exclusive concern of any national body. 
It must be the concern of individuals in 
their own neighborhoods and_ villages 
everywhere. 

We are faced with real dangers. There 
is a conspiracy directed from Moscow to 
infiltrate free societies with disruptive 
agents and fellow-travelers. It is the de- 
clared purpose of the enemies of freedom 
to use freedom in a calculated strategy 
to sap the strength of free peoples, to di- 
vide and confuse. 

We have to study these tactics and take 
counsel together in our local groups on 
how to frustrate the success of such tactics 
without undermining the foundations of 
our own faith. That calls for understand- 
ing on two fronts: what our freedoms 
mean, and what the nature of the threat 
to them is. 

Without such a public awareness there 
is little basis for trust and confidence. We 
risk becoming victims of unreasoning fear 
— fear of the unknown. In the very act 
of trying to safeguard our institutions 
we may blindly contribute to the dis- 
ruptive tactics which we fear more than 
we understand. 

Nothing, in my judgment, can be more 
important in these tense times than to 
renew our faith in freedom through the 
widest possible study and discussion of 
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the meaning of our way of life. Instead 
of withdrawing from our voluntary asso- 
ciations in fear and suspicion, we should 
at this time gather together and reason 
together about the most fundamental 
concern we have —the sources of our 
strength. 


The Hero 


EDITH STUURMAN 


If we dedicate ourselves anew to mak- 
ing in America a demonstration of a free, 
just, and unafraid society at work, we 
can show all the world that a government 
of the people and by the people can do 
more for the people than any other kind 
of government on earth. 


How, outside the city walls, it sleeps, 

the creature breathing fire from nose and ears, 

is known to one who does not lock his gate, 

nor walk a watcher round the circumference of his fears, 


nor fortify his hate. 


Farmer’s children, spying on the sleeper, 

report a glittering treasure too bright for daytime eyes, 
and a dragon like a fiery mountain for its keeper. 

How the gold would make a prince of every crying waif 
give vision to the blind, music to the deaf, 

cure the mind of fear, heal the heart of grief, 

is known to one whose unwalled city lies 

as open to the country as the stars. 


The City Fathers, in disastrous years, 

increase the soldiers on nocturnal guard, 

consult together about the rumored hoard. 

How they must fail with armies, how the brave young men must fail 
in all their valiant, marching numbers,—even this is known 

to one who learned that any hero, to prevail, 

against his city’s dragon, must go forth alone. 


Education on the Razor’s Edge 


HENRY M. WRISTON 


FEAR of communist infiltration within 
the schools and colleges of America is not 
a new thing; the hue and crv over “Reds” 
in education has been an acute issue at 
recurring times ever since the end of the 
first World War. Of the many extrava- 
gant statements made on the subject dur- 
ing the past three decades, it would be 
hard to find one more sweeping or better 
calculated to produce panic than the one 
which opened this Pandora’s box. It was 
made by a “fighting Quaker,” the last 
attorney-general in the cabinet of Wood- 
row Wilson. It is ironic that such a man 
served in an administration which had 
proclaimed the “New Freedom” as an 
election slogan. Deliberately reviving war 
emotions, A. Mitchell Palmer reversed a 
fundamental policy of Wilson, who had 
sought to avoid hysteria and discourage 
volunteer spy-hunting. Certainly noth- 
ing said by any member of the Senate 
or House in the past five years can match 
in intensity Palmer’s description of the 
situation in 1920: 


Like a prairie-fire, the blaze of revolution was 
sweeping over every American institution of 
law and order a year ago. It was eating its way 
into the homes of the American workman, its 
sharp tongues of revolutionary heat were lick- 
ing the altars of the churches, leaping into 
the belfry of the school bell, crawling into the 
sacred corners of American homes, seeking to 
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replace marriage vows with libertine laws, 
burning up the foundations of society. 


Moreover, the furor thirty-three years 
ago was not limited to public statements; 
it proceeded to drastic acts. Wholesale 
raids led to arrests, which probably ex- 
ceeded 10,000, in Boston, Paterson, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Chicago, and a few other 
places. These dragnet operations grossly 
violated due process. A federal judge de- 
scribed the raids as “carried out with... 
disregard of law and of properly verified 
facts.” People were held for long periods 
without charges, “practically incommu- 
nicado.” It was a shocking manifestation 
of illegal action. 

When, therefore, one is tempted to 
think that he lives in tense times, that the 
public mind is inflamed, and that profit- 
eers in patriotism exploit real dangers in 
order to suppress things which are not 
dangerous but which they do not like, he 
might remember that no occurrence in 
recent months has been worthy of such 
scathing castigation as Judge Anderson 
then gave the illegal and outrageous be- 
havior of the Department of Justice. To- 
day we sometimes hear the words “hys- 
teria” and “witch-hunting,” but what 
happened thirty-three years ago much 
more fully deserves the names. 

The rabble rousing reached a crescendo 
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in New York in 1920 when five duly 
elected Socialist members of the state 
legislature, who had been seated and 
whose qualifications had been approved, 
were nevertheless discharged on April 1. 
Even so generally fair-minded a paper as 
the New York Times called this 


an American vote altogether, a patriotic and 
conservative vote.... The majority of each 
party in the Assembly voted in the affirmative. 
..» Democrats and Republicans do not vote in 
that way when they are moved by partisan 
considerations. ... The vote... was as clearly 
and demonstrably a measure of national de- 
fense as the vote of Congress declaring war 
against Germany. And an immense majority 
of the American people will approve. 


It took courage for a “conservative” like 
Charles Evans Hughes to denounce the 
procedure as illegal and destructive of 
American liberties. Yet his bold stand 
halted further action of like kind. 

A number of states passed specific legis- 
lation to insure their “safety.” Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, provided “that the 
word ‘sedition’... shall mean .. . writing, 
publication, ... utterance,... which tends 
... to arouse discontent against the Gov- 
ernment of this State or of the United 
States... [or] to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of this State or of the United 
States.” West Virginia made it “unlaw- 
ful for any person to speak, print, pub- 
lish, or communicate... any teachings, 
doctrines, or counsels in sympathy or 
favor of ideals, institutions or forms of 
government hostile, inimical, or antago- 
nistic to those now or hereafter existing 
under the constitutions and laws of this 
State or of the United States.” 

You will recall that Attorney-General 
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Palmer spoke of “the blaze... of revo- 
lutionary heat... leaping into the belfry 
of the school bell”; there was indeed a ter- 
rific uproar about “disloyal” teachers 
accused of indoctrinating youth with sub- 
versive and other dangerous doctrines. In 
Only Yesterday Frederick Lewis Allen re- 
ports that “college graduates were calling 
for the dismissal of professors suspected 
of radicalism.” Books were put on pro- 
scribed lists by the Better American Fed- 
eration in California; the American De- 
fense Society was organized to point out 
“dangerous” professors and subversive 
textbooks. 

Loyalty oaths began to be required of 
teachers. Even the New York Times in 
an editorial on April 22, 1920, approved 
a proposed law for its state, saying: 


There has been only too much evidence of the 
success of the Socialists in imparting their 
fatal doctrines to young and ductile minds. 
It is incredible that the State should allow 
schools or teachers whose teaching is for the 
express purpose of destroying the State. The 
danger is not that any loyal teacher will be 
disqualified, but that disloyal teachers will 
profess loyalty. 


Teachers’ oaths were prescribed in Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, Oregon, and South Da- 
kota in 1921; other states took strong 


measures. 

The infection waned for a time just as 
the flu epidemic gave way after its disas- 
trous appearance in 1918. But, like the 
flu, it has returned periodically. Justice 
Learned Hand aptly described the process 
when he said that ideas are as infectious 
as bacteria and appear to run their course 
like epidemics: 
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First, there is little immunity ...so that the 
disease spreads like a prairie fire. Next, a period 
where the curve of infection . . . remains level; 
this may last a long time. Last a decline of the 
curve which, so far as is known, nothing can 
check. The virus has lost its potency, or some 
immunity has established itself in a wholly 
mysterious way. Ideas, fashions, dogmas, lit- 
erary, political, scientific, and religious, have 
a very similar course; they get a currency, 
spread like wildfire, have their day and there- 
after nothing can revive them. 


A local outburst regarding a similar 
“danger” occurred in the middle of the 
“roaring twenties” when Mayor “Big 
Bill” Thompson of Chicago appointed 
N. J. Herrmann, whose sobriquet was 
“Sport,” to rid the Chicago Public Li- 
brary of “pro-British” volumes. Herr- 
mann, a theater owner, yachtsman, and 
trustee of the library, set out to “purify” 
the shelves. He said he would do it with- 
out professional help on the ground that 
“the library’s supported by public taxes 
and if this thing of undermining Ameri- 
canism isn’t stopped, why the country’ll 
go to pieces, that’s all.” When pressed re- 
garding his attitude toward any book 
which criticized George Washington, he 
said, “Any book that made less a hero of 
George Washington I'll take over to the 
lake shore and burn, by God.” The school- 
books off Chicago were examined and only 
one history textbook of a satisfactorily 
patriotic nature was found among those 
scrutinized for evidences of un-Ameri- 
canism. It was asserted that “they showed 
definitely seeds of the Rhodes scholarship, 
the Carnegie Foundation and the English- 
Speaking Union.” The superintendent of 
schools was suspended, and later dis- 
missed. 
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IN THE 1930's there was a fresh outbreak 
against “radicalism,” largely stimulated 
this time by private agencies. Elizabeth 
Dilling published The Red Network: A 
“Who’s Who” and Handbook of Radical- 
ism for Patriots. By the most charitable 
standards it was an incompetent work. 
Communists, Socialists, radicals, liberals 
— in short, anyone left of center — were 
tossed into one basket. The book de- 
nounced on successive pages Mahatma 
Gandhi and Glenn Frank, then president 
of the University of Wisconsin; it at- 
tacked Albert Einstein and the great 
social worker, Jane Addams. The tattoo of 
charges against Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam was initiated at that time. To cap it 
all, about 1,300 persons were listed, “who 
are or have been members of Communist, 
Anarchist, Socialist, I1.W.W. or Pacifist- 
controlled organizations, and who,... 
knowingly or unknowingly, have con- 
tributed in some measure to one or more 
phases of the Red movement in the 
United States.” This list included such 
persons as Senator Borah, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
William C. Bullitt, John R. Commons, 
Max Eastman, Clifton R. Fadiman, Waldo 
Frank, Zona Gale — a mélange of people 
of many shades of opinion lumped into 
one group. 

While the outcry at this time was prin- 
cipally the work of private agencies, 
restrictive legislation was adopted in sev- 
eral states. Teachers’ oaths were enacted 
in Indiana, Montana, North Dakota, 
Washington, Michigan, New York, Ari- 
zona, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Texas, and Vermont. In the town in 
which I then lived a school committee- 
man demanded that the school library be 
purged of all books written by persons 
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mentioned in The Red Network. Subse- 
quently Elizabeth Dilling was herself 
twice indicted for conspiracy and prose- 
cuted in the federal courts. But she had 
done her share of damage first. By what 
authority did she and other volunteer 
censors of American thought presume to 
establish standards of political and eco- 
nomic orthodoxy? Who gave them the 
power to speak ex cathedra and decide 
what was safe to believe and permissible 
for free men to utter? Yet they assumed 
—and sometimes exercised — the right 
to purge our schools. They have succes- 
sors who arrogate to themselves the same 
false authority today. 

This episode is instructive. Like all 
similar “investigations,” it treated com- 
munism and socialism, left-wingism, New 
Dealism, and even liberalism as one. In 
order to avoid admission of this confu- 
sion, the phrase usually employed has 
been “un-American.” “Un-American” 
can mean whatever the investigator, pub- 
lic or private, does not like. “Orthodoxy” 
is whatever the current sleuth wants it 
to be; all else tends to be “subversive.” 
For example, in 1926 Fred R. Marvin, 
editor-in-chief of the New York Com- 
mercial, said, “Internationalism is the di- 
rect opposite of nationalism, it is Social- 
ism, or as often called today Commu- 
nism.” Seldom is the grab-bag quality of 
presumed “un-Americanism” put as ex- 
plicitly as that, but it is implicit in the 
publications and statements of most of 
the vigilante groups then and since. 

During the thirties, as Hitler rose to 
power, the League of Nations taltered, 
and appeasement dominated British pol- 
icy, students became much concerned 
about peace. Russian “peace” propaganda 
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of the kind with which we are all by now 
thoroughly familiar put a taint on the 
very word “peace.” Anyone who spoke 
for peace was accused of being a “Red.” 
In 1933 the Oxford Union voted that it 
would “in no circumstances fight for its 
King and country”; that declaration was 
taken with great seriousness as reflecting 
a.decline in the patriotism of students and 
in their commitment to patriotic causes. 
Suspicion about students’ loyalty did not 
subside. In 1940 one of the great metro- 
politan dailies of this country asked me 
to tell why college students “seem to hold 
to a belief that no ideal is worth fighting 
for.” I replied that, when the need arose, 
students would fight as they always had 
before; and, indeed, they did. 

The most recent phase of the hue and 
cry is centered in Congress. It was 
launched in May, 1938, when the House 
of Representatives adopted a resolution 
by Martin Dies which set up the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. The com- 
mittee explained its own tactics: “While 
Congress does not have power to deny to 
citizens the right to believe in, teach, 
or advocate communism, fascism, and 
nazism, it does have the right to focus the 
spotlight of publicity upon their activi- 
ties.” A later report was even more ex- 
plicit: “The purpose of this committee is 
the task of protecting our constitutional 
democracy by ... pitiless publicity.” 

The First Amendment provides that 
“Congress shall make no law .. . abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech.” The Dies 
Committee sought to curb unwanted ex- 
pressions of opinion through the employ- 
ment of means not contemplated when 
the Constitution was written. The Con- 
stitution contains no warranty that con- 
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gressmen will be polite, fair, or even intel- 
ligent; it does not guarantee that they 
will not bully people out of their freedom 
of speech, if people are ready to be bullied. 

The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee has continually disregarded the warn- 
ing of Chief Justice Hughes, who, con- 
ceding the right to curb abuse of free 
speech, declared: 


The rights themselves must not be curtailed. 
The greater the importance of safeguarding 
the community from incitements to the over- 
throw of our institutions by force and vio- 
lence, the more imperative is the need to pre- 
serve inviolate the constitutional rights of free 
speech, free press and free assembly in order 
to maintain the opportunity for free political 
discussion, to the end that government may 
be responsive to the will of the people and 
that changes, if desired, may be obtained by 
peaceful means. Therein lies the security of 
the Republic, the very foundation of constitu- 
tional government. 


This passage was quoted on May 2, 1953, 
by Judge Youngdahl in dismissing the 


principal count and three subsidiary 
counts in the indictment of Owen Latti- 
more. He was re-emphasizing the fact 
that there is no available acid test of polit- 
ical orthodoxy. 

Since the Dies Committee began to 
function, both the use and the abuse of 
publicity by Congressional committees 
have indeed been “pitiless.” Throughout 
the last dozen years the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has constantly 
contributed to the growth of mass emo- 
tion by statements and charges — some 
justified, but others exaggerated beyond 
the bounds of truth. The judicial depart- 
ment of the government can offer no pro- 
tection against this technique; for, as the 
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great constitutional lawyer, John Lord 
O'Brian, has said, increasing use of 
publicity by legislative committees to 
intimidate witnesses and others and to 
hinder and discourage expression of un- 
popular views has been held to be beyond 
the reach of the courts.” 

The misbehavior of some of those who 
conduct the investigations does not de- 
stroy their legality. The authority to make 
inquiries rests upon the provision in the 
Constitution that all legislative powers 
shall be vested in the Congress. At the 
time of the Teapot Dome episode the Su- 
preme Court made it clear that Congress 
has sweeping power in this matter. The 
authority of its committees is clear, there- 
fore, even when their manners are atro- 
cious. The possession of power, however, 
does not justify its abuse; the greater 
the power, the greater the need for self- 
restraint in its use. The key to the suc- 
cess of democracy is the juncture of 
responsibility with power; this is what 
committees of Congress need to learn. 

One of the most extraordinary aspects 
of the recent situation is the disparity in 
treatment of former Communists by the 
investigators. If a person leaves the Com- 
munist party with enough fanfare, he is 
treated with utmost respect, indeed almost 
canonized. People like Louis Budenz, Eliz- 
abeth Bentley, and Whittaker Chambers 
are recalled again and again for fresh “rev- 
elations”; everything they say is accepted 
as gospel truth, even though lying was ha- 
bitual with them until they recanted com- 
munism. Others who also joined the party, 
but took no active part and committed 
no subversive act (as these people ad- 
mittedly did), and later quietly left it, 
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are pilloried for having once been passive 
members. 

This inequality of treatment becomes 
the more striking because the professional 
former Communists who testify so freely 
spread fear, hate, and divisiveness. Indeed, 
they do it to a degree which must be 
pleasing to still-active Communists, one 
of whose characteristic objectives is this 
very thing. In fact, if these recanters had 
only pretended to leave the party and 
were actually counterspies (as I certainly 
do not assert), they could hardly perform 
the function of creating confusion more 
effectively than they have done. 


NONE OF THE ABOVE is meant to mini- 
mize the very real danger posed by the 
present world-wide conspiracy, directed 
from the Kremlin, which is designed to 
overthrow our form of government, the 
structure of our economy, and our social 
order. No one can read the report of the 
Royal Commission of inquiry in Canada 
in the Gouzenko investigation without 
gaining an appreciation of both the real- 
ity and the subtlety of the Communist 
menace, and also the difficulty of coping 
with it. 

Moreover, there were attempts by 
Communists in the thirties, the forties — 
and probably the fifties — at infiltration 
of the American educational system. Evi- 
dence is overwhelming that the Commu- 
nists did attempt to infiltrate labor unions, 
churches, entertainment, social work, 


charities, the government, and the armed 
forces; to assume that they overlooked 
education would be naive. 

How successful were these attempts? 
We have three sorts of evidence. First, 
the behavior of students in the war and 
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after: on this point the evidence is over- 
whelming — they have behaved admir- 
ably. There were no draft riots, virtually 
no disturbance at all in the mobilization 
of the largest percentage of the population 
ever undertaken. Fears expressed over a 
decade proved utterly groundless. 

The second evidence is the behavior of 
alumni. Regarding them the evidence is 
equally overwhelming. America’s popula- 
tion includes many who have graduated 
from schools and colleges during that 
thirty years. They are the ones Attorney- 
General Palmer and his successors have 
repeatedly said had been inoculated with 
the communist virus. Among that pre- 
sumably “infected generation” are all the 
present Congressional viewers-with-alarm. 
No evidence has been offered that the 
alumni of the last thirty years are 
markedly different in their social, eco- 
nomic, and political views from earlier 
generations. In fact, their politics has re- 
cently taken a turn toward more conser- 
vative lines. 

It has been estimated that at the pres- 
ent time the Communist party has fewer 
than 30,000 members in the entire United 
States. That number is much smaller than 
the 1920 estimates. The real problem be- 
fore the public, therefore, is not so much 
the indoctrination of youth with “Red” 
propaganda; the problem is the recovery 
of Congressional confidence in the institu- 
tions of America. Taming headline hunt- 
ers would do more toward that end than 
any other single action. 

The third evidence regarding the in- 
effectiveness of communist infiltration is 
to be found in the disclosures of the va- 
rious committees which have been inves- 
tigating subversive activities for years. 
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Their revelations are of slender substance 
indeed. Names are occasionally head- 
lined; then large generalizations are made. 
No committee has ever tabulated the 
number of Communists or pro-Commu- 
nists who have been uncovered in the 
schools and colleges; if infiltration over a 
period of thirty years had gone very far, 
one would certainly expect impressive 
statistical results. Instead, every indica- 
tion is that the numbers are so trivial that 
no one seeking political gain from such 
investigations wants to be very specific. 


WHY WERE SOME—a few — teachers, 
like people in other professions and walks 
of life, influenced by communist prom- 
ises and principles? Without condoning 
their folly, we should attempt to under- 
stand how some honest people came, for 
a time, to believe in communism — or at 
least in some aspects of it. 

At the close of the first World War 
Russia’s new government was not recog- 
nized by the United States and other lead- 
ing nations; it was treated as a pariah. 
Later, several factors softened the censor- 
ious mood of many people. Among these 
factors was a whole series of Russian re- 
forms. A massive effort against illiteracy 
was launched —a movement bound to 
win applause in the United States, which 
has led the world in universal free public 
education. Discrimination against races 
and nationalities within Russia was “abol- 
ished.” The cultural autonomy of its 
many peoples was respected. Everyone 
had a job. We now know that some re- 
forms were ephemeral, others were shal- 
low, and still others existed only as propa- 
ganda, without a firm root in reality. 
Nevertheless nondiscrimination, full em- 
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ployment, land reform, universal literacy, 
all held a powerful appeal to American 
sympathies. 

The most influential factor in arousing 
a favorable response to communism, how- 
ever, was the depression of the thirties, 
which afflicted the whole world but the 
United States most acutely and for the 
longest time. It led many to lose faith in 
our economy. The “mature economy” 
idea, later exposed as a gross fallacy, was 
then accepted and expounded by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself at a time when his 
influence and authority were overwhelm- 
ing. 

Politicians were not alone in doubting 
the resiliency of our economy. Business- 
men joined enthusiastically in the NRA, 
which was designed not by college “theor- 
ists” but by practical politicians and hard- 
headed businessmen so little aware of the 
fundamental presuppositions of free en- 
terprise that they were ready to abandon 
their birthright; it was one of the most 
violent assaults in modern times upon 
the free enterprise system. Even those who 
had the greatest stake in traditional eco- 
nomic doctrines quickly turned to the 
“new” idea. Seeking to meet a desperate 
situation, they threw economic sanity to 
the winds. Only a Supreme Court pil- 
loried by the President for thinking in 
terms of the “horse and buggy” age saved 
us from utter folly. 

As faith in our economy waned, doubt 
was engendered regarding the virility of 
the political institutions which formed its 
framework. In that mood and in those 
circumstances many felt that democracy 
had lost its dynamism. To such the avail- 
able choice seemed to be between the 
“new” forms of government. Some peo- 
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ple, weary of democracy, felt that the 
fascist idea was an authentic “wave of 
the future.” To others fascism seemed to 
offer the most immediate, the most direct, 
and the most powerful threat to the 
United States. Statements by high gov- 
ernment officials gave support to that 
idea. Nevertheless, Hitler’s threat to the 
world went virtually unchallenged by the 
victors of the first World War. Their 
response to aggression was appeasement. 
Many who recognized the menacing char- 
acter of the fascist and nazi governments 
believed the Soviet to be the only implac- 
able foe of those ideologies. Overconcen- 
tration upon the nazi menace blinded 
them to the serious dangers that lay within 
communism. 

Moreover, there were signs that Russia 
might try to live at peace with the free 
world. In 1933 President Roosevelt re- 
versed our policy regarding the Soviet, 
granted recognition, exchanged ambassa- 
dors, and rather pooh-poohed earlier fears. 
The next year Russia entered the League 
of Nations, dramatizing the possibilities 
of peaceful coexistence, if not collabora- 
tion. Then the Communists co-operated 
in “popular front” governments. 

When war came, we were allied with 
Russia. Official censorship concealed from 
the American people the failure of the 
Russians to co-operate wholeheartedly. 
There were warm comments by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is said that 
the Senate arose and applauded as one man 
the heroism at Stalingrad; sentimentalism 
surrounded the Russians with a rosy hue. 

Those were the conditions, of varying 
force, at various times. 2nd with various 
people, which led some to look upon 
communism with a degree of favor. A 
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few joined the party; others associated 
themselves more or less actively with or- 
ganizations in which Communists had a 
hand — sometimes a controlling hand. 
Those who espoused such views were 
quite wrong in their estimate of the sit- 
uation. However, they were no more 
deeply in error than people who be- 
lieved that fascism was the authentic 
“wave of the future”; they were no more 
wrong than those who felt the American 
economy was senescent or even fatally ill. 
In short, many made gross errors in 
estimating the situation. When one adds 
together all whose judgment proved 
faulty, the total is very impressive. 
Among the worst estimators were mem- 
bers of Congress: only four months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor the draft was extended 
by the margin of a single vote. Most of 
those in error have long since abandoned 
their error. Yet today only one group 
among all those who misinterpreted the 
facts is treated as though it were not only 
wrong but deliberately disloyal. Were 
those representatives and senators who 
voted against the draft intentionally try- 
ing to sabotage the defense of their 
country? No one claims this; yet others 
whose error was no greater are pilloried. 
In this group were some scholars and 
members of faculties who made emo- 
tional, intellectual, and spiritual commit- 
ments to communism or participated in 
“front” activities. My personal opinion 
based on long observation is that the 
number was trivial in proportion to the 
whole; Senator Jenner on April 11, 1953, 
asserted that the number of communist 
teachers was “small.” And the few com- 
munist teachers were seldom in the “sen- 
sitive” subjects — the political and eco- 
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nomic disciplines. Politically naive scien- 
tists were the most conspicuous victims; 
and clearly their political views did not 
relate to their teaching. 


THE SUCCESSIVE WAVES of inquiry have 
reflected the investigators’ doubt regard- 
ing the integrity of all American institu- 
tions — not just educational institutions. 
They manifest disbelief in the viability 
of our basic social, economic, and politi- 
cal idea. The core of our national ideology 
is faith in freedom. In every case these 
inquiries stemmed from fear that freedom 
and security are incompatible — and the 
inquisitors invariably set security above 
liberty. 

The earliest hysteria was over pro-Ger- 
mans during the first World War. The 
study of German was dropped from many 
schools—as though ignorance were a cure 
for anything! Men who taught German 
were dismissed from teaching appoint- 
ments on the flimsiest pretexts; Harvard 
helped halt that trend with an act of 
courage and sanity when it refused to 
barter its integrity for a large sum of 
money. Victory put an end to this phase 
of doubt of America’s intellectual and 
moral solvency. 

The next surge of hysteria, which opens 
the modern phase, was deliberately con- 
trived by a politically ambitious attorney- 
general who hoped to become President. 
He abused the investigative powers of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; he in- 
cited voluntary spy-hunting; he violated 
the law and trampled the Constitution. 
Mr. Palmer’s fortunate departure from 
office, and the action of a stern and caus- 
tic federal judge, ended that inglorious 
spasm. 
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Meanwhile the infection had spread to 
the states, and private groups of viewers- 
with-alarm were in full cry. New York 
had the Lusk Committee investigations; 
the committee’s report was in four fat 
volumes which mentioned membership of 
teachers in “revolutionary organizations” 
and said that “in different parts of the 


. State of New York systematic campaigns 


have been conducted to reach school-chil- 
dren and teach them to detest their own 
country and government.” Real evidence 
to support the sweeping indictment was 
slender. 

States passed laws requiring teachers’ 
oaths, but the experience of many years 
has now proved the futility of such legis- 
lation. If it had been an effective ap- 
proach, the uproar would have ended long 
since; its uselessness is fully demonstrated 
by the continuing lack of confidence that 
there has been any improvement as a re- 
sult of such laws. The recent California 
episode shows the folly of an approach 
via an oath. No Communists were identi- 
fied or dismissed. Instead, one of our 
greatest universities was torn with con- 
troversy, disrupted in its vital tasks, de- 
prived of the services of distinguished 
scholars, and made suspect as a home for 
new scholars. It would be hard to imagine 
a more futile—-or more disastrous — 
proceeding if we have any interest in 
advancing educational practice and pro- 
viding our children with better skills and 
attitudes. 

The private groups of political vigi- 
lantes have changed personnel over the 
years, and the root motivation has varied 
from time to time and group to group as 
new organizations emerged. Some have 
been fascist in inspiration and positively 
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vicious. Some have grown out of a lack 
of basic faith in democracy; indeed there 
have been occasional explicit denuncia- 
tions of democracy as “un-American.” 
Others have contained sincere patriots 
scared to death by a world which had run 
beyond their comprehension; they yearned 
for “older and simpler” times which never 
existed save in their unhistorical minds. 
Some would give up the long battle for 
freedom in exchange for order and dis- 
cipline of the masses— which means 
tyranny. Nearly all these amateur rooters- 
out of “subversion” have this in common 
—they have been and are scandalously 
incompetent; they spread fear; they im- 
pair the functioning of the American 
system and tend to disorganize education. 

Congressional committees are the most 
recent entrants in the confusion sweep- 
stakes and are most in the public eye. 
Their tactics are often summarized by 
the word “McCarthyism.” It is a poor 
word; Senator McCarthy is a Johnny- 
come-lately in hating Communists, hav- 
ing been at it only a few years. It would be 
better to call it “Palmerism,” in memory 
of the man who launched the panic a gen- 
eration ago. Painful as it may be to at- 
tempt to be fair to a man who seems never 
to make a like effort, the fact is that Sen- 
ator McCarthy is neither the first nor even 
the worst of the Congressional sleuths. 
Both doubtful distinctions belong to the 
House. The first was Texas’ own Martin 
Dies, who developed the technique of 
reckless headlines under the guise of “piti- 
less publicity.” The worst also belongs to 
the House of Representatives; it was an 
explicit, incompetent, and wholly vicious 
attempt by the Un-American Activities 
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Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Representative Wood of Georgia, to purge 
schools, colleges, and universities of “dan- 
gerous” books. 

The episode was brilliantly informative 
of the wrong way to “purify” education. 
The committee so far overreached itself 


that it was almost instantly apparent 


there was political dynamite rather than 
political profit in its shocking behavior. 
Its categorical imperative was followed 
by a spate of weasel words. It beat a hasty 
retreat and tried to pretend that it had 
not intended to interfere. Any witness 
before a Congressional committee who 
made such a series of contradictory asser- 
tions as were made by spokesmen for the 
committee would be indicted for perjury. 

Congressional committees have gone 
far beyond the abuse of witnesses. On the 
initiative of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, Congress attached to an ap- 
propriations bill a rider which had the 
character of a bill of attainder. The Su- 
preme Court unanimously declared it un- 
constitutional; there is no reason to believe 
its authors did not know that it violated 
the Constitution when they conceived the 
trick. 

The first time Congress defined com- 
munism as subversive was in the Smith 
Act of 1940, If teaching had really been 
in the parlous condition that a succession 
of investigations had headlined, some ac- 
tion would have been taken before that 
time. And if the act had been an effective 
reply to subversion, investigations need 
not have continued. Yet the Smith Act 
only gave them renewed life. 

The present investigations of education 
are directed by Senator Jenner and Rep- 
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resentative Velde. Both have been rela- 
tively orderly and relatively mild. Per- 
haps we should be grateful for such 
crumbs of comfort. But the inquiries are 
still futile; their net effect is to keep the 
public needlessly alarmed, to spread fear 
within and without educational institu- 
tions; they sap confidence in the corner- 


stone of the American system — educa- 


tional opportunity for all in the highest 
possible degree. 

They exhibit lack of faith in the Amer- 
ican family, the American church, and 
the manifold agencies of enlightenment 
—since the investigators appear to be- 
lieve that a few Communists infiltrated 
in a few institutions can overcome all 
those stabilizing influences. Common sense 
should make it clear that if a few ob- 
scure teachers are stronger than all our 
American institutions, the fabric of our 
society is weak indeed. That is what is 
essentially vicious about these investiga- 
tions. They all stem from lack of faith 
in the strength of the American system. 

A full generation of Red-hunting has 
led to executive trespass upon the Consti- 
tution, to legislative abuse of investiga- 
tive powers, to the promotion of ruthless 
private vigilante groups. Besides the harm 
all this has done education, there is a 
substantial body of evidence that it has 
harmed the government itself and im- 
paired the principles embodied in the Bill 
of Rights. It is time to stop such subver- 
sive activities. 

The present federal administration is 
headed by a former university president. 
He held that post long enough to see this 
problem from the inside as well as from 
the outside. In bidding farewell to Co- 
lumbia he said: 
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When I was asked to come to Columbia by 
the trustees, I, like all others outside of uni- 
versity halls, had heard of this constant rumor 
and black suspicion that our universities were 
cut and honeycombed with subversion and 
there was communism lurking behind every 
brick on the campus and every blade of grass. 
.-+I have found universities in general en- 
gaged in how to bring up, how to teach, how 
to develop fine citizens to serve in a free de- 
mocracy. ... This is not to say that there may 
not be people among us false to the doctrines 
and the basic principles in which we believe. 
If they are there, if they are sworn enemies 
of our system, if they believe in its destruc- 
tion by force, then I know of no one who 
will be more anxious than the true teacher to 
get rid of them. We are engaged in a war of 
great ideologies. This is not just a casual argu- 
ment against slightly different philosophies. 
This #s a war of light against darkness, free- 
dom against slavery, Godliness against athe- 
ism. No man flying a war plane, no man with 
a defensive gun in his hand, can possibly be 
more important than the teacher. 


WHAT, THEN — against this thirty years’ 
background — shall we do? In one of his 
plays, The Skin of Our Teeth, Thorn- 
ton Wilder writes: “Every good thing in 
the world stands on the razor-edge of 
danger.” It has always been so with free 
speech and will always remain so. Nothing 
in the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion promises that you can exercise free 
speech without unpleasant consequences. 
If you say something a senator or repre- 
sentative does not like, you may be exer- 
cising a constitutional right, but he has 
the privilege of getting behind Congres- 
sional immunity and throwing mud. We 
must learn to accept such acts of cow- 
ardice as indicative of the character of 
those who employ them and come as near 
as we can to Benjamin Franklin’s pre- 
scription. After he had been slandered by 
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one of his fellow commissioners to France, 
he observed that when an adversary spat- 
tered you with mud the proper course was 
to let it dry — at which time it would 
easily brush off. 

Senators and representatives have found 
new means of harassing private citizens, 
and some are ruthless in the employment 
of those techniques, so ruthless as to ren- 
der their actions a clear and scandalous 
abuse of their legitimate powers. But the 
First Amendment offers no warranty, ex- 
press or implied, that from time to time 
people will not send to Congress fools, 
knaves, bullies, self-seekers; the history of 
America shows that has happened even 
before our time. The only way to deal 
with such people is to make it politically 
unprofitable for them to employ their 
techniques. 

Patrioteers can silence men by bullying 
them only so long as there are cowards 
abroad in the land. No senator or repre- 
sentative has power to stop anyone from 
saying anything; he is totally without 
authority to do so. He can stimulate the 
timid to such fear that they abandon free- 
dom. But if you are going to flee from 
exercise of your rights when someone calls 
you names, you are not worthy of free- 
dom. Responsible thinkers do not yield to 
pressure when the issue is drawn. You 
may lose friends or comfort — Gandhi 
and Nehru spent time in jail; Adenauer 
was also put in jail. Freedom must be 
won, not only on the battlefields, but at 
the tea party, in the gossip column, at 
every point where one life touches an- 
other — otherwise it is meaningless. You 
cannot have freedom without risk. 

For myself I do not believe that the 
scholarly world is an association of Casper 
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Milquetoasts. It is true that the great em- 
phasis upon tenure and upon security has 
made the academic world hospitable to 
some who like to have a shield between 
them and the winds of doctrine, but edu- 
cation is no tender plant and is not easily 
“controlled.” Of all things the hardest to 
control is thought. 

The First Amendment assumes that 
men want to speak their minds. It does 
not proclaim a right to parrot somebody 
else’s mind. We know that when a per- 
son becomes a Communist he surrenders 
the right to think for himself; he must 
follow the party line. That has been dem- 
onstrated a countless number of times, 
perhaps most dramatically when a “capi- 
talist war of aggression” became a “war 
of peace-loving democratic peoples” over- 
night because Hitler turned on Stalin. The 
First Amendment, I repeat, makes no 
provision for a man to speak someone 
else’s mind; Charlie McCarthy has no 
rights under the First Amendment, nor 
has any other mouthpiece for the mind 
of another. 

There is something slightly absurd in 
the claim that the right to “free speech” 
is violated by questions regarding a man’s 
loyalty. Yet that is the claim which has 
been made by men whose actions have 
been so clandestine that few people knew 
about them. It is absurd for a man to 
claim his opinions are no one’s business 
when he is estopped from having any 
opinions of his own by the nature of his 
commitments to communist discipline. 

It is possible to argue (though not with 
much conviction since the courts have 
spoken) that mo one should be asked, 
“Are you now or have you ever been a 
Communist?” But, if it is proper, as the 
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courts say it is, to ask that question, it is 
fantastic to assert that professors should 
be exempt from responding. So long as 
the question is not outlawed, there is no 
basis for any claim to a “class” exemp- 
tion. The question, the answer, and the 
compulsion involved have none of them 
anything whatever to do with “academic 
freedom.” 

A positive approach to this problem is 
to set freedom above security. Our gen- 
eration is conterminous with an over- 
accent upon social security, national se- 
curity, security in appointments, security 
in employment, old age security, and se- 
curity in many other guises. If you con- 
centrate your whole attention on security, 
you cannot have your mind on freedom, 
which is always risky. Benjamin Frank- 
lin said, “They that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety.” There- 
fore, a necessary step in recovering public 
confidence is once again to set freedom 
ahead of security. 

Another constructive step is to reject 
a current fallacy which plays directly into 
the hands of those who menace liberty 
in the name of protecting America. It is 
the fallacy of supposing that the opposite 
of something wrong must be something 
right. A moment of analysis shows that 
this is nonsense. It is based upon the 
assumption that opinion is distributed 
along a straight line. But that is not the 
nature of opinion, which scatters in all 
directions, to make a pattern which is in- 
finitely complicated. This is so elemen- 
tary that it seems hardly credible it can 
be doubted, Yet hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, of our fellow-citizens have 


been gulled into the belief that, if a man 
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proclaims himself an anti-Communist, 
those who oppose him must be in favor 
of communism. 

If we express it diagrammatically, the 
point will be clear: the McCarthy dia- 
gram would be a straight line with com- 
munism at one end and McCarthy at the 
other; if you are not with McCarthy, you 
must be closer to communism. Change 
the diagram and you get nearer the truth: 
put communism in the center of a circle; 
put McCarthy, McCarran, Velde, Budenz, 
Bentley, and any others on the circum- 
ference; place yourself at your favorite 
place on the circumference. You may be 
right beside McCarthy and Company, or 
you may be 180 degrees away — yet you 
will be just as far from communism as he 
is, but still not close to him. 

There was a time when it was asserted 
that the only choice was between com- 
munism and fascism, because democracy 
had too many weaknesses to survive. That 
was a manifestation of this same “either- 
or” fallacy. Today it takes the form of 
either communism or McCarthyism. The 
stupidity of this false alternative must be 
brought home: just as many kept their 
faith in democracy and wanted neither 
communism nor fascism, so you need not 
espouse either communism or McCarthy- 
ism. If you believe in freedom, help refute 
this nonsense that those who oppose un- 
American methods must be partisans of 
communism. You can hate both. That is 
the answer to people who say that be- 
cause McCarthy, Jenner, Velde, and 
others are against communism they should 
not be criticized for abuses of Congres- 
sional immunity or assaults upon the 
integrity of honest men. 

There are other means far better 
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adapted to the desired ends. In politics, if 
the means are wrong, the ends will not 
be good. The classic instance of a fatal 
disparity between means and ends appears 
in one of the essays of Charles Lamb. He 
described how the Chinese first discovered 
the delicacy of roast pig — by the acci- 
dental burning of a house. Thereupon 
there was an epidemic of house-burning 
to roast other pigs. Men ultimately learned 
that there were more economical means 
of getting better roast pig. Some of our 
investigators have not yet learned this 
simple lesson; they are willing to burn 
the house of liberty to destroy invaders 
who have no more business being within 
it than a pig has inhabiting a human resi- 
dence. Yet their pretense is that no other 
means are available, that the end justifies 
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any measures, however drastic, however 
hurtful to liberty. 

Here are the continuing obligations of 
students and teachers: neither cower nor 
invite martyrdom; seek no fight but 
avoid none when the issue is clear; be 
neither truculent nor pusillanimous. The 
pressures today are not nearly as great 
as those in times past. Security for com- 
munities, for industries, for profits, for 
occupations would bring only stagnation; 
it ultimately means the acceptance of con- 
trolled rigidity. There can be no liberty 
without hazard; freedom would be mean- 
ingless if it were safe. 

Remember this: “Every good thing in 
the world stands on the razor-edge of 
danger.” 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


The lady took exception to assertions: 

the witches burnt in Salem. We took down 
the volume, aid of indolence and error. 
Yes, we unjustly criticized that town. 


Apologies by critics are in order, 

for we must give that holy place its due. 

They did not burn the citizens of Salem, 

they hung them by the necks—not one, not two. 


Do not accuse that place of ways inbuman, 

of burning! Never these who piled their stones 
self-righteously upon their luckless townsman, 
who captured heaven as they crushed his bones. 


Do not abuse the gentle folk of Salem, 

or speak in error of their fiery fray. 
Self-righteous ghosts, and not alone in Salem, 
they do God’s will—but in a devilish way. 


Liberty Before the Law 


KENNETH C. ROYALL 


AMERICA’S GREATEST MENACE today is the 
combined communism and totalitarian- 
ism of Russia and its satellites. Their 
prime objective is to destroy throughout 
the world our type of democracy and 
freedom. We must, to the limit of our 
ability, oppose these hostile forces as 
effectively as possible — oppose them at 
home as well as abroad. 

Frankly, I would place absolutely no 
limit on doing anything — and I mean 
anything — which is necessary to protect 
us from these communist forces; pro- 
vided, however, that such protective con- 
duct would not in itself endanger our 
nation. 

As has been often said, the real test of 
our American system of justice is not 
whether we treat fairly those with whom 
we, agree, but whether we treat fairly 
those with whom we do not agree. Are 
we meeting this test today? 

In my native Wayne County in North 
Carolina about thirty years ago, a Negro 
from Philadelphia, together with some 
local friends, attempted to rob and 
actually did murder a country grocer. 
Feeling ran high, and in short order a 
white mob moved on the courthouse in- 
tending to abduct and lynch the Negroes. 

Some younger members of the bar and 
a few other members of the American 
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Legion quickly got together to defend the 
courthouse. There ensued what is known 
locally as the Battle of Wayne Court- 
house. Though the building itself suf- 
fered considerably from gunfire of many 
kinds, the outnumbered defenders fought 
off the attack and seriously wounded the 
leader of the mob. 

Some days thereafter the accused Ne- 
gro was tried — with a National Guard 
company this time protecting the square 
from another growing mob. Upon a con- 
fession and other clear evidence the de- 
fendant was promptly convicted and 
later executed — despite the best efforts 
of counsel appointed by the court. 

An interesting sequel came a few 
months later. The leader of the mob had 
lost his leg in the courthouse battle. 
Despite this fact, he was tried and 
promptly convicted of inciting to riot, 
and was sentenced to the state peniten- 
tiary —the sentence being rendered in 
the same courthouse he had attacked. 

This episode left several indelible im- 
pressions on my mind: first, the im- 
passioned, cruel, bloodthirsty, and inhu- 
man faces of the lynch mob, a mob bent 
on death beyond the law to a fellow 
human being — death to him largely be- 
cause he was a member, though an un- 
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worthy one, of a minority and then 
overawed race. 

On the other side of the picture I still 
envision the determination of that small 
group of good citizens who successfully 
fought off the mob—and who there- 
after, despite the tumult around them, 
calmly and legally and successfully pro- 
ceeded to punish the lynch leader. 

But in weighing the whole occurrence 
then — and in weighing it now — one 
cannot avoid the conclusion that even if 
the guilt of the defendant had been 
doubtful, and if in addition the good citi- 
zens of the community had been slightly 
less firm and courageous, then the mob 
spirit among some members of a normally 
decent and God-fearing community would 
doubtless have unjustly taken the life of 
a human being. Or — worse still — a jury 
might well have been swayed or intimi- 
dated by the passion of a mob and might 
have unjustly doomed an innocent man 
to death. 

Other incidents of this kind have un- 
fortunately happened in America under 
the same or some other type of passion 
or prejudice or bigotry or intolerance. 
They may involve matters of life and 
death, as in the case of the Battle of 
Wayne Courthouse, or they may involve 
unjust imprisonment or loss of property 
—or they may in whole or in part con- 
cern an individual’s right freely to follow 
his chosen vocation or to earn a decent 
livelihood. 

Such bias-based mass interference with 
American justice is not confined to mat- 
ters of race and color. Some of us remem- 
ber the Al Smith campaign of 1928 when 
anti-Catholicism ran rampant through 
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our South. Right now I can see in that 
election men and women, theretofore 
known for their judgment and fairness, 
walking like medieval zealots to the polls 
with anti-Smith ballots clenched in their 
hands and with lights in their eyes fright- 
eningly similar to those of the mob in 
Wayne County. 

The Smith campaign was not merely 
political. It spread human hatred and di- 
vision among friends and neighbors — 
and at least temporarily it created a dif- 
ficult court situation in cases involving 
Catholics. Another type of bias is anti- 
Semitism, which is not unknown in court, 
although I remember no extreme cases. 
And in some of our larger population 
areas it is at least rumored that Protestant 
minorities may receive less justice than do 
others. 

However and wherever these situations 
arise, they must be met — not by decla- 
mations on the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights but by determined insistence of 
patriotic citizens that our freedom and 
fairness before the law be preserved. 


TODAY A THREAT involving our system of 
justice has arisen in connection with an- 
other class of people; our enemies and 
potential enemies and alleged friends of 
these enemies. This situation, of course, 
is not historically new. In fact, it has 
arisen before in comparatively recent 
years. 

Early in World War II eight German 
saboteurs landed on our coast; in the 
spring of 1942 they were apprehended. 
President Roosevelt, by Proclamation and 
Order of July 2, 1942, ordered that they 
be tried not by a normal civil court, but 
by a Military Commission appointed by 
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the President. Furthermore — and this is 
an important point —the President di- 
rected that, except with Executive ap- 
proval, the accused “shall not be privi- 
leged...to have any... remedy or pro- 
ceeding sought on their behalf, in the 
courts.” 

Counsel which had been appointed for 
the accused sought the removal of the di- 
rection against the use of the civil courts, 
writing the President that “It is our opin- 
ion that [the accused] should have an 
opportunity to institute an appropriate 
proceeding to test the constitutionality 
and validity of your Proclamation and of 
the Order.” 

The President declined to make the 
change, whereupon counsel for accused 
wrote him again: 


Our duty requires us to institute (or to have 
instituted) ...at the appropriate time the 
proceedings necessary to determine the consti- 
tutionality and validity of the Proclamation 
and Order. . . . Unless ordered otherwise, we 
will act accordingly. 


Hearing nothing from the President, 
the counsel did “act accordingly.” After 
the Military Commission case was com- 
pleted, they applied to the Supreme Court 
of the United States to review the validity 
of the commission and its action. 

In an unprecedented move the Supreme 
Court called a special midsummer session 
and heard the cases at length. The evi- 
dence before the commission, including 
confessions from all of the accused, had 
been convincing; the commission had im- 
posed death sentences upon six of the 
accused and prison sentences upon the 
others. The Supreme Court did not re- 
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verse this action, nor did it deny the valid- 
ity of the commission itself. 

However, the feature of this court 
hearing which is especially relevant is that, 
notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
President against action by civil courts, 
our highest court — and, earlier, a coura- 
geous district court— did review and 
consider at length the objections raised 
to the action by the Military Commission. 

This Supreme Court review of enemies’ 
cases in the midst of a bitter war has been 
hailed as a great demonstration of Ameri- 
can justice, as has the completeness of the 
sharply contested trial before the Mili- 
tary Commission. This view was corrobo- 
rated by an unusual action of the accused. 

At the completion of the long Military 
Commission trial, when six of the accused 
almost necessarily realized that they 
would be condemned to death, they wrote 
a joint note to their counsel, which I 
quote in part: 


Being charged with serious offenses in war 
time we have been given a fair trial... . 

Counsel... has represented our case as Ameri- 
can officers unbiased, better than we could 
expect and probably risking the indignation 
of public opinion. We thank our defense 
counsel. 


There is some basis for satisfaction at 
the fulness of the legal procedure that 
was followed, but there were, too, some 
less gratifying facts. When the accused 
were first arrested, there was widespread 
demand that they be shot summarily. One 
of our best and most widely circulated 
weekly magazines even printed a picture 
of a squad of members of one Ameri- 
can Legion post, who offered to do the 
shooting. 
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It was after this demonstration of 
lynch-mob feeling that the Chief Execu- 
tive of our nation made his attempt to 
bar any use of the civil courts on behalf 
of the accused. When, thereafter, attor- 
neys for the accused took seriously their 
duties as counsel by defending and ap- 
pealing the case, these attorneys were 
bombarded with insulting letters, and 
were severely criticized even by some of 
the representative newspapers of the 
country. And the Supreme Court was 
criticized for even hearing the case at all. 

This clamor for blood — quick blood 
and illegal blood — eventually abated. 
But I am afraid that this abatement came 
not primarily from any real change of 
heart, but largely because six of the ac- 
cused were in the end executed and the 
mob-thirst for blood was thereby satisfied. 

Here again we find on the rampage a 
real, though largely unsuccessful, effort 
to subvert and destroy the freedom and 
fairness of our judicial system in order 
to satisfy a temporary public passion. 

And in my opinion this very same or 
a similar spirit not only persisted, but two 
or three years later actually prevailed in 
an important phase of the trial of the 
German war criminals, in the form of 
an insistence on the charge and punish- 
ment of civilian and military leaders for 
starting World War II. 

No one ever questioned the propriety 
of punishing war crimes recognized by 
Rules of Warfare. But in 1944 and 1945 
some people challenged—and many more 
now challenge—the right at the end 
of the war to create an entirely new 
capital crime and then try men for this 
retroactive new offense. One attorney, 
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when asked in late 1944 about prosecut- 
ing such a charge, protested that no one 
could be properly charged or tried for 
starting a war for the following reasons, 
among others: 


Such charge and trial would go beyond exist- 
ing international law; 

A charge and trial for this new offense, com- 
mitted in the past, would adopt the Nazi-like 
methods which we have condemned; 

Such a proceeding would indicate a revenge 
motive, which might be ascribed to our 
Jewish leaders and would react against their 
people in the future. Remember the so-called 
Morgenthau plan, directed at German indus- 
try. 

And, finally, since the victor always insists 


‘vhat he is right, punishment of individuals of 


a defeated nation for starting a war would 
set a pattern for like oppression of leaders of 
every defeated nation. It would, for exam- 
ple, have justified the trial and execution of 
Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis after the 
Civil War. 

As to precedent for the future, the German 
war trials on starting a war, as one of its 
leaders was told, created no precedent, except 
there never again can be a precedent as to 
what is a retroactive war crime. 


But these arguments had no effect in 
the face of the then prevailing spirit of 
revenge and hatred against a defeated 
enemy. Sight was entirely lost of the fact 
that a trial by a democratic government 
is to determine whether an established 
crime has been committed, and that the 
more serious the offense charged, the more 
incumbent is the duty and the more care 
should be taken in determining whether 
there was a crime and in trying the ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence. Mob or totali- 
tarian psychology — which we should 
abhor — is just the reverse. The more se- 
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rious the charge, the more drastic are the 
short cuts of justice that the mob desires, 
and the more disdain it has for a fair and 
free trial. 


so MucH for the past. How about the 
present? The problem facing us today is 
perhaps the most difficult of all. We are 
confronted with a vicious, determined 
nation and its satellites, who have not 
only promoted war against us but are also 
in every way and on every day seeking 
to destroy our nation and our freedom 
and our way of life. They infiltrate or try 
to infiltrate our businesses, our labor 
unions, our government. 

This danger — and it is a real one — 
must be effectively met. Most of us agree 
unqualifiedly that preservation of the 
United States is our paramount duty. 
And we are not squeamish about taking 
any course, extreme or not, against any 
person or group — any course that is nec- 
essary to guarantee the preservation of 
our country and its freedom from foreign 
enemies in peace and in war. Nor do we 
oppose adequate punishment, after a fair 
hearing, of any who are proved to be 
traitors to our country or to be seeking 
overthrow of our government. 

But while we are preserving our nation 
and our system of government against 
Russia and her satellites, we must pause 
and think why we are doing so. It is not 
merely to keep us prosperous—or to 
keep crop prices or stock prices up. It is 
not at all for the purpose of supporting 
conservative American democracy and 
condemning liberal democracy. Nor is it 
so that there be an iron barrier against 
every new idea. Our purpose is to preserve 
all of our traditional American freedoms, 
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including particularly freedom before the 
law, which Russia doesn’t practice or be- 
lieve in. 

We must, therefore, be certain that in 
the process of dealing with outside forces 
or with internal subversive activities we 
do not ourselves by our own conduct de- 
stroy from the inside the very freedom 
we are striving to protect. We must not 
by unjust oppression of either our citizens 
or others place our nation in the same 
category as those nations whom we are op- 
posing and whose philosophy of govern- 
ment is directly counter to ours. 

In spite of the many lessons of the past, 
our system of justice is again today fac- 
ing an old dilemma in only slightly dif- 
ferent garb. Today free speech and free 
thought seem in danger of being curbed 
far beyond what is required for defense 
against communist tactics. This is a course 
which is inevitably destructive of our 
democratic freedom; it is a course we 
must not follow. 

In the area of freedom before the law, 
the emotions behind the savage faces of 
the lynch mob, the bitter bigotry of the 
Al Smith campaign, the vindictiveness of 
the attempted postwar program against 
Germany, are all today being trans- 
formed into a studied campaign of hate 
against many patriotic liberals — against 
many who are frequently better Ameri- 
cans than some who attack them. 

Under legislative immunity, unjust 
character-destroying attacks have been 
made on innocent people — these attacks 
often being skilfully camouflaged by 
other attacks that are justified. Reckless 


rumors have run amok in public places 
and public press. By law or by edict, far- 
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reaching presumptions have been pre- 
scribed, tending to encourage and facili- 
tate questionable convictions in court — 
or deprivation of the earning power of 
guiltless people. 

All this has the effect — an effect often 
not unintentional — of making fair trials 
more difficult in cases where there is a 
bare whisper of subversion, but no real 
evidence. The indiscriminate hue and cry 
in the land tend to breed timidity in juries 
and even in ear-to-the-ground judges, if 
any there be. 

Many lawyers who heretofore were 
courageous have become reluctant to rep- 
resent honest and patriotic men in meri- 
torious cases, because they fear they will 
be subject to attack and that some of their 
more conservative clients will desert them. 
These situations are not, of course, uni- 
versal, but they do exist and they do indi- 
cate a dangerous trend that good citizens 
must try to stop. 

The trend cannot be stopped by the 
mere form and trappings of trials and 
hearings. It makes farcical justice to say: 
“Give the scoundrel a fair trial and then 
hang him” — or, today perhaps, “Give 
him a fair hearing but be sure to destroy 
his character and the means of his liveli- 
hood.” 

Our action in defense of American lib- 
erty before the law must be a positive 
one. Here are a few suggestions. 

First, let us all join in discouraging pub- 
lic or private accusations of disloyalty — 
or any other charges — which are exag- 
gerated or not based on facts. This applies 
whether the charges are made in Texas 
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or New York or Washington or else- 
where, or whether the charges are made 
by public officials or by private citizens. 

Let us encourage in every way a really 
fair and unbiased hearing for every per- 
son charged locally or nationally with a 
crime or threatened with dismissal from 
his position — and also every person un- 
justly or dubiously pilloried before any 
public body. 

Let us encourage the leading lawyers of 
each community to feel that it is a patri- 
otic duty to see that every person accused 
in any forum, judicial or otherwise, is of- 
fered capable representation at his hear- 
ing, particularly if the charges are based 
on intolerance or rumor. 

We who believe in freedom in America 
are strongly anticommunist and anti- 
totalitarian. Most of us, I would guess, are 
even strong conservatives, at least at 
heart. We must —and we will —con- 
tinue to oppose the Marxian philosophy 
and its practices on all fronts, at home and 
abroad. And we will oppose this philos- 
ophy successfully. 

But we also want to preserve in our 
America the true spirit of freedom before 
the law. We want to demonstrate not 
only to ourselves but also to others that 
our free system will work successfully 
under hard conditions as well as easy. 
Only by such demonstration can we keep 
—and draw — other nations away from 
communism. Only thus can we convince 
ourselves as well as others that our free 
system of government offers the greatest 
hope of freedom for all the peoples of all 
the world. 
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The Press and the Spirit of the People 


GERALD W. JOHNSON 


THE RELATION of American freedom and 
the press is singular. The word is pre- 
cisely applicable, for this relation is 
unique, curious, and somewhat enigmatic, 
all of which are elements of singularity. 
It is unique because it has not been estab- 
lished in any other great nation. It is 
curious because it was established here in- 
formally, not to say inadvertently. It is 
enigmatic because it has defied exact defi- 
nition for more than two hundred years. 

The First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides that “Congress shall make 
no law... abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press.” We carelessly 
refer to this prohibition as establishing 
freedom of the press, but it does nothing 
of the sort; it refers to a pre-existing free- 
dom, antedating the government estab- 
lished by the Constitution and explicitly 
exempted from its control. Linked with 
freedom of worship, speech, and assembly, 
it was regarded by the framers of the Bill 
of Rights as a component of that general 
liberty which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence lists among the three inalien- 
able rights with which men are endowed 
by their Creator, as opposed to special lib- 
erties won from government through 
some sort of grant. 

The concept of liberty as a right which 
freemen had from God, before there was 
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a king, is certainly not distinctively 
American. It is far older than the United 
States. It dates back at least to Runny- 
mede, and Acton takes it to Palestine. 
“When Christ said, ‘Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto God 
the things that are God’s,’” declares the 
British historian, “those words marked 
the repudiation of absolutism and the in- 
auguration of freedom.” There could be 
no more absolute claim of the divine 
origin of liberty. 

Yet recently Henry Steele Commager, 
an American historian, pointed out in an 
article in the New York Times that no 
other nation has included freedom of the 
press in that liberty which derives from 
a source higher than the king. On the 
contrary, it has been carefully excluded; 
even in Great Britain such liberty as has 
been accorded the press has been in the 
nature of a grant from king or parlia- 
ment. Even the document that is fre- 
quently described as the Great Charter 
of a free press, Milton’s Areopagitica, is 
a plea for abolition of the licensing of 
books as a measure of practical statesman- 
ship, rather than as the assertion of a right 
antedating government, and inalienable. 

Freedom of the press was incorporated 
in the inalienable American rights in 1735, 
when Andrew Hamilton, a Philadelphia 
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lawyer, put it there on his own responsi- 
bility. Hamilton was defending John 
Peter Zenger, a printer in New York, who 
had been haled into court on charges of 
criminal libel. Since Zenger had no de- 
fense in law, his counsel took refuge in 
morals, and carried the jury with him. 

Zenger had published a series of articles 
exposing the colonial governor of New 
York as a grafter ‘who had not only 
stuffed his own pockets but had appointed 
to office as gaudy a set of scoundrels as 
had disgraced any administration. 

This was criminal libel under the law 
as it stood then —- and as it continued to 
stand in England until 1792, when Fox 
brought in his famous bill granting free- 
dom of criticism to the English press. The 
only question for the jury was, did Zen- 
ger publish the articles? Truth was not a 
defense, because the purpose of the law 
was to maintain not justice but public 
order. To insure the stability of govern- 
ment lawmakers had felt that magistrates 
must be protected from criticism tending 
to bring them into contempt. The more 
truthful the criticism, the more contempt- 
ible the magistrates would appear; hence 
the legal maxim, “The greater the truth, 
the greater the libel.” 

Historically, this position was perfect. 
Historically, rulers of every type had 
realized that, as far as their power was 
concerned, no other danger was to be 
compared with the danger of public tu- 
mult. The ruler might be as bad as 
Caligula, or as good as Marcus Aurelius, 
but in either case he knew that his rule 
and usually his life depended upon main- 
taining a reasonable degree of order in 
his realm; and one way of maintaining 
order was to set up the fiction of the 
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omniscience and benevolence of the gov- 
ernment. If magistrates were to be ex- 
posed as rogues, this fiction could not be 
imposed upon the people; hence magis- 
trates must not be exposed. 

This was the law when Hamilton un- 
dertook the defense of Zenger — not 
merely the British statute law, but, in 
substance, the law of all civilized coun- 
tries. Zenger had published the articles. 
Of that there was no doubt. Therefore 
under the law Zenger had no defense, so 
his counsel sought a defense above the 
law. 

He relied on a principle that has since 
been repudiated by American courts — 
the jus naturae, the law that has existed 
from the beginning of the world, and 
which it is the duty of legislatures to find. 
“The Common Law is not a brooding 
omnipresence in the sky,” said Justice 
Holmes in 1916, “but the articulate voice 
of some sovereign or quasi-sovereign that 
can be identified.” But in 1735 the Com- 
mon Law, as men conceived it, was some- 
thing like a brooding omnipresence in the 
sky. Statutes were not supposed to be 
creations of lawmakers, but efforts to ex- 
press in words the law that existed inde- 
pendently of legislatures; it followed that 
a legislature of limited understanding, or 
one inaccurately informed, would misin- 
terpret this brooding omnipresence and 
so write bad law that no human authority 
could make good. 

In the case of Zenger, Hamilton argued 
that a statute forbidding a man to tell 
the truth was in conflict with the jus 
naturae, and therefore could not be good 
law, regardless of the authority of kings, 
parliaments, and precedents. The jury 
agreed, and found Zenger not guilty. 
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The verdict was so widely popular that 
the royal governor dared not set it aside. 
So Zenger’s became a leading case and 
something very much stronger — one of 
the articles of our political faith. Fifty 
years later, when the Constitution-makers 
were at work, the principle that freedom 
of the press is an alienable right was so 
generally accepted that the body of the 
Constitution does not mention it at all, 
and the Bill of Rights is concerned only 
to make sure that some heretical later gov- 
ernment could not undertake to abridge 
it. 

But the informality with which this 
principle was introduced into our system 
has given infinite trouble to jurisconsults 
and writers on politics ever since. The jus 
naturae has gone into the discard along 
with the social contract; but finding a 
substitute for it has been difficult. “The 
voice of some sovereign or quasi-sover- 
eign,” said Holmes; but the only voice 
identifiable in this case is the voice of An- 
drew Hamilton who, far from being 
either a sovereign or a quasi-sovereign, 
was a stubborn and contumacious fellow, 
who would be described today as a sub- 
versive character, and probably would be 
deported. 

Hamilton, from Philadelphia, was called 
into the Zenger case in New York 
because the governor’s party had dis- 
barred Zenger’s original counsel and 
threatened to disbar any other lawyer who 
took the case. That was just the kind of 
thing to appeal to Hamilton, who hated 
all parties. He was a born maverick, al- 


pendence Hall in Philadelphia. He prac- 
ticed business brilliantly enough to make 
two or three fortunes. But first, last, and 
always he practiced independence. If he 
had been living in 1952 it is easy to be- 
lieve that he would have denounced both 
Eisenhower and Stevenson and, although 
a leading corporation lawyer, he would 
have died rather than tell a Congressional 
investigating committee that he was not 
a Communist. 

This was the character primarily re- 
sponsible for the peculiar relation of 
American freedom and the press. He was 
in the most rigorous sense of the word a 
free man — free from thraldom to any 
human master, and over and above that, 
free from the prejudices, prudences, and 
conventions that hold most of us shackled 
and gyved mentally and morally, if not 
physically. Needless to say, he was also 
a bold man; for no man is really free 
unless he is bold to the point of reck- 
lessness. 


NATURALLY, a doctrine enunciated by a 
free spirit has given trouble to later gen- 
erations not endowed with the contempt 
of danger that inspired this man. We are 
reluctant to admit that we owe our lib- 
erties to men of a type that today we hate 
and fear — unruly men, disturbers of the 
peace, men who resent and denounce what 
Whitman called “the insolence of elected 
persons” —in a word, free men. It re- 
minds us of the extent to which we have 
become prisoners of our doubts and fears, 
and we do not like such reminders. For 


freedom is always purchased at a great 
price, and even those who are willing to 
pay it have to admit that the price is 
great. 


though an astonishingly able one. He 
practiced law brilliantly enough to win 
the Zenger case. He practiced architec- 
ture brilliantly enough to design Inde- 
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Thomas Jefferson, for example, as- 
serted that if he had to choose between 
government without newspapers — and 
he meant a free press —or newspapers 
without government, he would unhesitat- 
ingly choose the latter. Yet the same Jef- 
ferson, tormented by biting and unjust 
criticism during his presidency, could 
write: 


It is a melancholy truth that a suppression of 
the press could not more completely deprive 
the nation of its benefits, than is done by its 
abandoned prostitution to falsehood. Nothing 
can now be believed which is seen in a news- 
paper. Truth itself becomes suspicious by be- 
ing put into that polluted vehicle. 


When he wrote that, in 1807, Jeffer- 
son was contending with what Adlai 
Stevenson called a “one-party press” of a 
virulence surpassing the worst we have 
seen in our times. He was not complain- 
ing of a free press, but of a licentious 
press; for freedom to do what one knows 
is wrong is not liberty, it is license. Tolera- 
tion of license is a heavy price to pay for 
freedom, but Thomas Jefferson was will- 
ing to pay it, since he knew no other way 
to obtain it. As in the biblical parable of 
the tares in the wheat, there is no way 
of ripping out the weeds in the field of 
journalism without bringing the grain 
with them. 

Alexander Hamilton, in the Federalist, 
Number 84, stated the relation between 
American freedom and the press in ex- 
plaining why no guarantee of a free press 
appears in the body of the Constitution: 


Who can give it any definition which does 
not leave the utmost latitude for evasion? I 
hold it to be impracticable, and from this I 
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infer that its security, whatever fine declara- 
tions may be inserted in any constitution re- 
specting it, must altogether depend on public 
opinion and on the general spirit of the people 
and of the government. 


Later, the First Amendment was added 
in deference to widespread demand, but 
the amendment actually restates Hamil- 
ton’s assertion. It forbids Congress to 
abridge the undefined freedom of the 
press; but a later amendment in the same 
Bill of Rights asserts that all powers not 
enumerated or prohibited in the Consti- 
tution are reserved to the states or the 
people; and as every state has embodied 
in its own constitution something like the 
First Amendment, this power is reserved 
to the people. They may abridge freedom 
of the press at will; and never doubt that 
they do so. 

All writers on this subject from Alex- 
ander Hamilton down to Walter Lipp- 
mann and Zechariah Chafee have had to 
admit that freedom of the press has no 
independent existence, but is merely one 
facet of freedom of the people. It is a 
common assertion that suppression of a 
free press is the first act of every modern 
dictator, but the assertion is inaccurate. 
Gagging the press is merely a reflection of 
the first act of a dictator, which is to 
abolish the freedom of the people, with 
or without their consent. 

So it is a dubious assertion when one 
calls freedom of the press the bulwark of 
our liberty. It is closer to truth to say that 
freedom of the press is the measure of 
our liberty. If “the general spirit of the 
people” is low, nothing can save freedom 
of the press; but when that spirit is high, 
no politician can lay hands upon it. 


At the same time, it would be fatuous 
‘to deny that here is a case of action and 
reaction; a high-spirited people creates a 
free press, but it is incontestably true that 
a free press tends to keep them a high- 
spirited people. Any evidence, therefore, 
that freedom of the press is being 
abridged is just cause for alarm both for 
what it reveals and for what it portends 
about freedom in general. 

From John Milton to Morris Ernst no- 
body except newspapermen has ever 
claimed that the craft of journalism is 
entitled to a special position for its own 
sake. Freedom of the press does not mean 
freedom of the printer except as his free- 
dom is essential to the freedom of the 
reader. It is my right to read whatever I 
choose to read that makes it necessary to 
set the printer free to print anything. 
Obscenity and libel are banned because I 
have no right to read them, and with my 


right to read, the printer’s right to print 
them vanishes. 


BUT NO FREEDOM EXISTS without a cor- 
responding responsibility. Because I am 
free to read anything, it becomes my 
duty to read the truth; and by the same 
token, it becomes the duty of the news- 
papers to print it. 

Here is the acid test of both the press 
and the public. Lippmann long ago 
pointed out that a well-established news- 
paper can afford to defy its advertisers, 
because it controls a product, publicity, 
that they are bound to have. It can defy 
politicians and win fame and fortune by 
doing so. It can even defy what Hamil- 
ton called “the rich and well-born” yet 
continue to flourish. The one element it 
cannot defy is the average reader, for if 
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it loses its readers it has lost everything. 

Yet every newspaperman of experience 
knows that there are times when to print 
the exact truth, and all of it, would be 
disastrous to circulation. The American 
public is not without its Sacred Cows, 
and to touch them is perilous in the ex- 
treme. We recognize this in act, if we are 
reluctant to admit it in theory. Last 
spring a pair of country weeklies in North 
Carolina received the most distinguished 
award in American journalism, the Pu- 
litzer prize for public service; they earned 
it by attacking and destroying a vicious 
organization that nevertheless was popu- 
lar with large numbers of people in their 
area. And it was well earned, for it took 
courage to assail the Ku Klux Klan in 
Columbus County, North Carolina, al- 
though it would be safe enough to do so 
in New York. 

If an American newspaperman had 
nothing to fear but the law, he would be 
in a much happier position, for he knows, 
or can find out, what the law is. But what 
the prejudices of his readers are he learns 
only by crashing into one; and a single 
experience of that kind fills him with a 
dread of prejudice that he never felt for 
the police, uniformed or secret. 

I do not see how any rational human 
being could suspect Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, publisher of the New York Times, 
of being a radical; but in a public address 
last January Mr. Sulzberger made the 
statement that in his opinion communism 
is not the only or necessarily the most 
dangerous threat to American liberty. He 
saw the possibility that excessive fear of 
communism may effect a lowering of “the 
general spirit of the people” that would 
be more disastrous than all the spying, and 
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lying, and cursing that the Communists 
have done or can do. 

If Mr. Sulzberger is right— and he of- 
fered impressive evidence in support of 
his opinion—then the alarm should 
spread through press and public alike, 
and each should engage in soul-searching. 
For they react on each other, and since 
liberty is indivisible they will rise or fall 
together. 

The press cannot escape some respon- 
sibility if freedom of the press is abridged. 
I do not have in mind its more obvious 
sins — the sensationalism of one of its 
segments, its pandering to depraved tastes, 
its inexcusable invasions of privacy, and 
its willingness to make a fast buck at any 
expense to truth, justice, and honor. We 
do have newspapers like that, and they 
ought to be destroyed; but unfortunately 
it cannot be done, for their destruction 
would do more damage than they do. 
They are at worst nuisances, rather than 
grave threats to the spirit of the people. 

I have in mind reputable newspapers, 
owned and managed by men who feel 
that the craft offers rewards not found 
in the pay envelope or in the dividend 
rate. The fellows who turn out the lurid 
rags are mere day laborers, who if they 
were paid as well, would just as cheer- 
fully work as scavengers or on a pick- 
and-shovel gang. But there are craftsmen 
who remain in newspaper work because 
they find a satisfaction in it that they 
could obtain from no other employment; 
and it is these that I have in mind; for 
they, being respected, really do influence 
the general spirit of the people. 

That these constitute a free press is as 
doubtful as that Americans in general 
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constitute a free people. True, American 
newspapermen have no Goebbels standing 
over them with a knout. But there are 
dictatorships that are not political, yet ef- 
fective. One of them is that fear by 
which all Americans are hag-ridden. We 
are not a free people because, to a very 
large extent, Malenkov dictates what we 
shall do and especially what we shall not 
do. He does it by contraries, but he does 
it. Whatever Malenkov approves, that we 
must despise; whatever Malenkov hates, 
to that we must adhere. He has bound us, 
not with his Red army, but with the 
chains of our own fear; but he has bound 
us. 

The question for the American press. 
is, to what extent has it contributed to 
the generation of this fear? To answer, 
“Not at all,” would be fatuous. For 
twenty years the press — and I mean the 
highly respectable press—has been propa- 
gating fear. 

Part of it was inevitable. The press 
was compelled to report the rise of the 
Soviet power and its malignant hatred of 
free institutions, for these are facts, and 
to have ignored them or glossed them 
over would have been nothing short of 
criminal. Although our real troubles with 
Soviet Russia began in 1945, long before 
that the most reputable section of the 
American press had been consistently and 
persistently sounding alarms, asserting in 
the teeth of all the evidence that the very 
foundations of American liberty were 
crumbling and that the American way 
of life was on the verge of extinction. 

The excuse for this is that we were 
passing, along with the rest of the world, 
through a revolutionary period. With us 
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it did not produce, as it did in other 
countries, riots, bloodshed, subversion of 
the constitution, and civil war, but it 
affected us profoundly. 


1 NEED NOT LABOR the point when one 
small item can tell the whole story. In 
1929, according to Professor Arthur F. 
Burns, who is described today as President 
Eisenhower’s chief economic adviser, the 
richest 5 per cent of our population re- 
ceived 34 per cent of the total disposable 
individual income; but in 1946 the same 
5 per cent received only 15 per cent of 
the national total. True, they had lost 
nothing, since 15 per cent of the 1946 
income was worth as much as 34 per cent 
of the 1929 income. But the point is that 
in seventeen years we moved rather more 
than half way toward complete equality 
of income, which is certainly revolution- 
ary. 

This was news, big news, the biggest 
news of our generation, and the press did 
not fail to report it. But the story had 
two important angles. One was that we 
were moving with revolutionary speed. 
The other was that we were moving in a 
smooth and orderly fashion while other 
nations, all over the world, moving in the 
same direction at comparable speeds, were 
blowing to pieces. 

I submit that the news value of the 
second angle was the greater. The fact 
that we were moving in the same direc- 
tion as all other civilized nations was in- 
teresting, but not sensational. What else 
would you expect? But the fact that while 
many others were breaking under the 
strain, the fabric of our government held 
together sturdily was not what everybody 
expected, was, indeed, precisely what most 
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of the outside world did not expect. 
Above all, it was what the Communists 
least expected, and it knocked the foun- 
dation from under their dialectical ma- 
terialism. 

Throughout those fateful twenty years, 
with constitutions exploding like fire- 
crackers all around us, we made just two 
changes in our organic law — we repealed 
prohibition and we changed the date of 
the inauguration. Repeal was actually 
counterrevolutionary, that is, it was a re- 
turn to the original system, while the 
Lame Duck amendment was purely a 
matter of convenience having no bearing 
on basic freedom. All the necessities of 
the new era we met by changes in the 
statutes. In other words, the American 
system successfully rode out the storm 
that wrecked half the nations of the 
world. 

This should have bred a mood of con- 
fidence in our institutions that would 
have enabled us to meet any possible 
threat with calm. But when the Soviets 
began to show their teeth in 1946 and 
1947 we were anything but serenely as- 
sured. On the contrary, we were so shaken 
that we fell promptly into a hysteria that 
has gravely endangered every honest man. 

For this the press was partly respon- 
sible because it lost its sense of news value. 
Through all those years it played up the 
fact that we were moving, and played 
down tke fact that we were moving 
smoothly. It emphasized the common- 
place and neglected the extraordinary. It 
spread all over the front page the story 
“Dog Bites Man,” and relegated to page 
17 the story “Man Bites Dog.” So it 
convinced many Americans that instead 
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of being astonishingly strong, we were 
half ruined; naturally, then, when the 
Bear made 2 pass at us, these already ter- 
rified Americans went into spasms that 
drove many to advocate throwing over- 
board the whole Bill of Rights. 

Of course the press was not entirely 
responsible. Partisan malice, economic 
greed, and racial fanaticism all played 
their parts. But this descent into bad 
journalism should engage our particular 
attention. 

The reasons for it are many and some 
of them are obscure, but I am satisfied 
that they do not include, except in scat- 
tered instances, any real “treason of the 
clerks.” I think it was done in all sincer- 
ity, through lack of understanding, not 
through lack of fidelity. 

There is, of course, no mystery at all 
as regards the group of journals that may 
be included under the generic term of the 
scavenger press. They were motivated by 
the only thing that ever moves them, 
to wit, money; they will cheerfully sell 
the truth, or even tell the truth, provided 
they get their thirty pieces of silver. 

But such rags are common nuisances 
rather than serious threats to liberty. I 
refer to reputable newspapers that, being 
respectable, do influence “the general 
spirit of the people.” And these, I sub- 
mit, have propagated fear when the facts 
justified confidence. 

One thing that blinded them was, no 
doubt, that human reluctance to take 
the next step that afflicts us all. 

Another and more powerful factor was 
the explosion of war, which engenders 
hatred. A hater is never a free man, be- 
cause he is the slave of his passion. 
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Another was the widespread revolt 
against intelligence, which has been stim- 
ulated by the prostitution of physical 
science to the ends of destruction. Thirty 
years ago science, to the layman, was the 
broad avenue to life and healing; today it 
is the descent to Avernus, the road to de- 
struction and death. No wonder its pro- 
fessors have sunk in the esteem of men. 

But the dominant factor, I am per- 
suaded, is economic. A modern metro- 
politan newspaper is Big Business. Only a 
great millionaire, or a millionaire corpo- 
ration, can own a large-city newspaper 
now; and in all the world there is nothing 
more timorous than a million dollars, ex- 
cept ten millions. In revolutionary times 
the rich are always the people who are 
most afraid, and the press is rich. 

For emphasis, I repeat that I see no 
calculated treason in this. I am unable to 
discover a personal devil anywhere. Every 
factor I have mentioned is beyond the 
control of any individual, and some are 
beyond human control. 

But while we may not have power to 
deliver ourselves from peril, I do believe 
that we have some degree of control over 
our reaction to threats. Many a badly 
scared man has gone ahead and done his 
duty anyhow, and that is what consti- 
tutes valor. The United States is in dan- 
ger; it has been in danger every day of 
its existence; and it will remain in danger 
as long as it remains a free nation. But 
its moments of greatness have been the 
moments when it took counsel of some- 
thing other than its fears; and I cannot 
see this present as such a moment. 

Yet the need for greatness continues 
and grows more urgent. In 1787 Alex- 
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ander Hamilton, then urging ratification 
of the Constitution, wrote: 


It seems to have been reserved to the people 
of this country, by their conduct and exam- 
ple, to decide the important question, whether 
societies of men are really capable or not of 
establishing good government from reflection 
and choice, or whether they are forever des- 
tined to depend for their political constitu- 
tions on accident and force. 


Hear how that is echoed by Vera Dean, 
in a book published this year: 


With a record of freedom untarnished by fear- 
inspired restrictions, the United States can 
look forward to playing effectively its newly- 
acquired role of world leadership. But let that 
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record be placed in doubt, and this country 
will appear to other nations as just another 
great power using its armaments not for the 
defense of human liberties but for selfish in- 


terests of its own. 


The people, by their conduct and ex- 
ample, will decide. The people, that is to 
say, you and me — not Mr. Eisenhower 
in the White House, not Mr. Sulzberger 
in the office of the New York Times, not 
the joint chiefs of the Pentagon; that is, 
not politics, nor the press, nor physical 
power; but you and me. For we create 
the general spirit of the people, and as 
that goes up or down, so do all our free- 
doms rise and fall. 


See with what nervous fingers she takes up 
the images from village sacristies, 

lifts prejudice in sacramental cup 

and thins the venom with realities. 


For protestant against the ancient rite 
she knows its truth needs to be purified, 
freed of the lies time makes immense and trite— 


and yet her weakness will not be denied. 


And so she speaks nice things of god and love 
while at her heart are emptiness and loss 
and at her back salvation’s promise of 


her martyrdom upon the public cross. 
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Three Pines DON COCHRAN 


Far back in that Sierra wood 

Three Ponderosa pine trees stood 

In one tight clump. It was as though 
An ancient hand had thought to sow 
The seedlets in their mountain bed 
But, careless, sowed the hand instead, 
The seeds still gripped within the fist. 
And each young pine behaviorist 
From common base began to grow. 


Each claimed and got its equal right 

To send its top toward the light. 

All blended roots in dark turmoil 

To share the juices of the soil. 

No branches locked in wild debate; 

The inside trunks were branchless, straight. 
A happy forest interlude 

Was this communal attitude 

That time nor force should ever foil. 


I did not see what I have told. 

Their prostrate trunks were soft with mold 
When I, in mountain saunter, found 

The boles upon the leaning ground. 

In radial pattern, root and limb, 

They lay like spokes without a rim. 

The giant roots in earthen crust 

Had spaded out in one great thrust 

And scattered pine trees all around. 


Which of the three, no one could know, 
Had been the storm-whipped tree to go. 
With roots entwined in solid smother, 
That one had shoveled out the other, 
And it the other. No matter whether 
For good or ill, they worked together. 
The deed was done, and now they lay, 
Returned to earth their mutual way, 
Uprooted by the weakest brother. 


The Broken Cake of British Custom 


RUSSELL KIRK 


FOR MORE than eight hundred years, 
social continuity has been the nurse of 
British strength and British genius. The 
steady development of a liberal constitu- 
tion; a pattern of rural and urban insti- 
tutions which, however battered by mod- 
ern industrial society, never has suffered 
a political revolution; a body of leader- 
ship recruited from established orders in 
society and disciplined by a traditional 
education; a moral and intellectual system 
sanctioned by prescription and assented 
to consciously by the bulk of the British 
people — these elements in state and 
church have molded what we call the con- 
tinuity of British life and character. Now 
the fountains of the great deep are broken 
up, and the past of England and Scotland 
is awash in a sea of innovation, as pro- 
found a change as France experienced at 
the end of the eighteenth century, though 
as yet without bloodshed. 

The physical structure of British life, 
caught in this tide of change, is itself be- 
coming an instrument of innovation: the 
appearance and living-pattern of the 
towns, the economy and topography of 
the countryside, the influence of the great 
house, and the coziness of the cottage — 
all are in flux. What has been substan- 
tially a continuous development in the 
countryside since the Saxons came, and 
in the towns since the high Middle Ages, 
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now is being effaced by a program of 
positive legislation. The “new housing 
schemes” of the old towns, the spreading 
“new towns” which state planners now 
are creating overnight, and the destruc- 
tion of great landed properties already 
have effected an alteration in the face of 
Britain which startles any traveler. 

These things are designed to go much 
farther; and it is possible that they may 
snap the continuity of British life, so that 
the Britain of the nineteenth century and 
the Britain of the twenty-first century 
may not have much more in common 
than physical geography. The scope of 
this change is so enormous that anyone 
who wishes to apprehend it will do well 
to examine closely only a part of the can- 
vas — the emerging pattern of society in 
some particular county of England or 
Scotland. Fife, one of the most distinct 
regions in Britain, bounded by the great 
estuaries of the Tay to the north and the 
Forth to the south, is a good Scottish sam- 
ple of the metamorphosis. 

If you come over the green rolling face 
of Fife to the place called by the new- 
coined name of Glenrothes, you find a 
dozen rows of semidetached houses and 
blocks of flats, with little gardens in front 
and in back of them — the common ar- 
rangement of state-built housing in Brit- 
ain. Glenrothes, however, has only begun 
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to grow: five years ago the New Towns 
division of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning determined to settle 
here, in the valley of the little River 
Leven, some twenty-two to thirty thou- 
sand people, the population to reach its 
desired height within three decades. Glen- 
rothes is one of the sixteen New Towns 
which the British government has begun 
to create. Of these, only two — East Kil- 
bride, near Glasgow, being the other — 
are Scottish; the rest will be scattered 
across England. 

For nearly nine years, now, the British 
people have accepted, almost in a fit of 
absence of mind, this program more revo- 
lutionary than the nationalization of in- 
dustry: the building of cities by the state 
to serve the ends of the state. At Glen- 
rothes, the immediate social aim is the 
housing of a population which will work 
the new Rothes coalpit, two miles south 
of the town. This community, scarcely 
more than three years old, today has more 
than four thousand residents, including 
the people of the old village of Wood- 
side, which is being engulfed by the 
sprawling town of the Plan. 

Five miles to the east, the County 
Council of Fife (as distinct from the gov- 
ernment’s Glenrothes Corporation) is 
building its own new town, Kennoway, 
upon a beautiful hilly site. And there, 
too, a good old village is swallowed by 
the standardized new housing. These peo- 
ple will work at the paper mills and dis- 
tilleries of neighboring Markinch. Often, 
both in Woodside and in Kennoway, the 
old villagers are resentful of the authority 
which condemns their houses to demoli- 
tion, when it chooses, and surrounds them 
with a crowd of newcomers. 
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But neither the phlegmatic Fifers nor 
the British public in general seem to be 
aware that these new towns are the 
preface to a new order: the classless so- 
ciety that has been advocated in plan- 
ners’ journals and reformers’ pamphlets 
for years, and particularly since the war. 
In miniature, Glenrothes and Kennoway 
are directed communities of the planners’ 
ideal, all their inhabitants fixed upon a 
common plane except for slight conces- 
sions to “managers” in the form of fancier 
houses and flats. If this scheme for social 
reorganization continues to grow, the 
structure of British civilization and col- 
lective character will be altered more radi- 
cally than it has been since the first In- 
dustrial Revolution, and perhaps more 
radically than it has been since 1066. 


THESE UNIFORM ROWS of brick houses in 
a state-decreed industrial community are, 
perhaps, the general future for Scotland. 
The past lies just beyond the wooded 
ridges close to Kennoway and Glenrothes, 
in the shape of the country houses of old 
families like the Balfours of Balbirnie and 
the Christies of Durie, or in the shape of 
pleasant old towns like Falkland and 
Markinch and Auchtermuchty and 
Strathmiglo. Once the Earls of Leven and 
Melville, descendants of General Leslie 
who fought against Cromwell, were the 
great magnates of the country round. But 
Balgonie Castle, their early residence, be- 
tween Glenrothes and Kennoway, is a 
ruin now; their seventeenth-century 
mansion, Melville House, some few miles 
north, was converted into a school three 
years ago; and the family has withdrawn 
to the Highlands. 

East Fife, far more than most of mod- 
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ern Britain, remains a county still much 
influenced by the landed families. Ralph 
Christie of Durie is one of the directors 
of the Glenrothes Development Corpora- 
tion, and so is Lady Ruth Balfour of Bal- 
birnie. Mr. Christie has been a member of 
the County Council, too, and — as plan- 
ning convener of the council — a power 
in Kennoway. As with so much else in the 
British welfare state, here in Fife the new 
order draws heavily for its leadership and 
sustenance upon the old order which it 
proposes to extinguish. The miners and 
mill hands of the new towns take power 
and property from the old county fami- 
lies; the new towns generally grow at the 
expense of the decaying roofs and stag- 
nant spirit of the old Fife agricultural 
villages and fishing burghs. Is this simply 
a new expression of the continuity of 
British life? Or is it a drain upon social 
capital which cannot continue once the 
old leading classes and the old economic 
system have been bled white? 

So far as money is concerned, the landed 
proprietors cannot be squeezed much fur- 
ther. (Sir Stafford Cripps recognized the 
hard reality of this fact in Britain gener- 
ally more than four years ago.) Already 
many of them have quite vanished. Even 
in the area to the east of Kennoway, phy- 
sically untouched by the blight of min- 
ing, the great houses are sinking toward 
ruin. Take, for instance, only a small dis- 
trict —the smiling farmland of Largo 
and Kilconquhar parishes, running up 
from the old fishing ports of Largo and 
Elie. Across this picturesque countryside, 
with the queer hill of Largo Law loom- 
ing above it, the pace of calamity for the 
old families and the old houses has in- 
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creased fearfully in the past four or five 
years. Largo House, once beautiful, now 
is an empty shell, its roof stripped off — 
for a roofless building escapes property 
taxes, in Scotland. Lathallan House, after 
becoming a school, burned four years ago, 
and its tower teeters perilously above the 
wreckage. Cairnie House stands empty, 
after having been knocked about some- 
what by a fish-and-chips saloon proprie- 
tor who rented it for a time. 

Charleton House still is maintained, 
and so is Kilconquhar House, by its little 
round loch; but their future is another 
matter. Elie House is tenanted, having 
been bought by an industrialist. The 
greatest estate hereabouts, Balcarres, re- 
mains the seat of its earl, and still possesses 
its collection of paintings and splendid li- 
brary, its noble park and pleasant old cot- 
tages: that, however, is by virtue of re- 
markable personal endeavors on the part 
of the proprietor and his countess. A 
house close by, Pitcorthie, also is the prop- 
erty of the Earls of Crawford and Bal- 
carres. If you approach it across the lawn 
that swells up from the road, at first it 
seems intact, its grand Ionic portico of 
warm brown stone columns standing the 
height of the building; but as you draw 
nearer, you find that this, too, is a ruin, 
stripped of roof and interior fittings only 
two years ago. Lord Crawford would 
have given it to any deserving corporate 
body that would accept the house; but 
there were no takers, because of the cost 
of maintaining a place of this size — al- 
though it is by no means one of the bigger 
country houses. 

These mansions are impossible to sell, 
while little modern “villas” on the edge 
of the towns fetch three or four thou- 
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sand pounds, sometimes: taxes and the 
vanishing of servants have been the death 
of stately homes. In proportion as the 
new towns thrust out their concrete 
streets into the farmland round them, the 
country houses which have given British 
culture and social life their distinctive 
characteristics first are blighted and then 
are demolished. 

In no society do power and property 
long remain separated; and political 
power in Britain having shifted, during 
the past hundred and twenty years, from 
a small class of landed proprietors to an 
enormous class of unpropertied urban 
workers, it is to be expected that the in- 
comes which formerly sustained country- 
house society — and, indeed, the capital 
by which the landed proprietors main- 
tained their economy — will shift to the 
town proletariat and reappear in new 
forms of property. Not only the landed 


classes are the losers in this gradual trans- 
fer, however: the middle classes now feel 
the pinch as severely, and their economic 
decay, too, is seen most obviously in the 
physical pattern of their living. 

The external and internal deterioration 


of privately owned houses in every town 
in the United Kingdom is painfully evi- 
dent to anyone; and it contrasts power- 
fully with the steadily expanding dis- 
tricts of the “new housing schemes,” built 
by town and county councils, their rents 
kept low by state subsidies, which now 
accommodate the working classes in every 
town or sizable village from Orkney to 
Land’s End. Often the subsidized houses 
in these schemes are more comfortable 
and more spacious than are the houses of 
the people who pay the rates to erect the 
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new housing and who pay the bulk of 
the taxes to defray their subsidies. Most 
of these state-financed houses have elec- 
tric refrigerators furnished with them, 
for instance; while the typical privately 
owned house has no icebox of any sort. 
The middle-class owner of houses to let 
may feel fortunate, indeed, if he can 
manage to keep the roof on them. For 
the rent he is allowed to charge is fixed 
well below the cost of maintenance, often: 
some four million houses have their rents 
pegged by statute at the level of World 
War I, though the pound has suffered 
repeated devaluations and the cost of 
repairs, along with the general price level, 
has increased several times over. Within 
sight of Glenrothes and Kennoway are a 
good many stone cottages which have 
their rents fixed at three pounds a year — 
and their unfortunate owners are obliged 
by law to keep them in some sort of re- 
pair, so long as they are tenanted. 


THE “UNEARNED INCOME” tax, the cost 
of labor, the fixing of farm rents at old 
levels, and the enormous death-duties — 
which amount to 80 per cent on the great 
properties — are breaking up the coun- 
try-house pattern of British society. Every 
week, somewhere in Britain, an ancient 
estate goes under the hammer: the farms 
are sold to tenants or other purchasers for 
what they will bring, the cottages are vir- 
tually given away, the woods are knocked 
down to some timber-speculator who in- 
tends to strip them completely, and the 
great house, ordinarily, is left to fall to 
bits (only the fortunately situated or 
easily adapted house is able to find a pur- 
chaser who will live there, or make it into 
a hotel or a school). The old proprietors 
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go to town, or abroad; the traditional 
leadership, and the old center of the dis- 
trict’s life, is effaced. 

Even the natural economy of the re- 
gion suffers permanent injury, for when 
the timber is gone, erosion sets in, in this 
wet climate; the farm roads fall into dis- 
repair; and the many common facilities 
which a great estate afforded to its farmers 
and farm laborers now become the re- 
sponsibility of the individual farmers, 
who are unaccustomed to providing them, 
and perhaps unable to. Often the deserted 
house was historic or beautiful; of some 
four hundred mansions remarkable for 
these qualities, in England, two hundred 
now stand derelict. The proportion of 
abandoned castles and houses is even 
higher in Scotland. 

Last year the estate of Blebo, near the 
heart of Fife, was broken up after this 


fashion. Miss Low, the owner, went to live: 


in the old gray town of St. Andrews, and 
the farms and buildings were sold at auc- 
tion. No one would bid for the Georgian 
house of Blebo, on its craig, even at the 
trifling price of £3,500 that was asked — 
though it is in good repair. The farms 
went to their tenants or to other Fife 
farmers, one sold for a mere £600, for if 
a man cannot obtain personal tenancy, it is 
hardly worthwhile to own a farm in mod- 
ern Britain. No one offered a sufficient 
bid for the woodlands; but possibly some 
speculative company will buy them pres- 
ently, denude Blebo Craigs of the beau- 
tiful wood which crowns them, and let 
the wind go howling, unchecked, down 
the valley of the Edin to the North Sea. 
Some two dozen picturesque stone cot- 
tages in Dura Den, attached to the estate, 
scarcely could find purchasers: some went 
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for a pound each, others were withdrawn 
from sale. 

The people who inhabit this charming 
little valley were unwilling to buy their 
own homes, “because then we would have 
to pay for the repairs.” Most of the cot- 
tages, it is probable, will fall into ruin; 
and then new cottages will be built by 
the county council at some town, doubt- 
less, to which the rural population of this 
small district will flit. This is part of the 
price being paid for establishing the new 
society of which Glenrothes and Kenno- 
way are the microcosm. 

A similar process of decay disfigures 
the old towns. St. Andrews is the largest 
place in East Fife; and, being the seat of 
an ancient university, and the residence 
of many retired folk of the upper middle 
classes, and a genteel watering-place, and 
fortunate in having a vigorous Preserva- 
tion Trust to guard its amenities, St. An- 
drews keeps it old appearance more satis- 
factorily than almost any other town in 
Scotland. But even here, too many pleas- 
ant old houses stand empty, condemned 
by the sanitary officers because they lack 
suitable plumbing, or windows that con- 
form to arbitrary modern standards; and 
their owners, impoverished by the infla- 
tion of our times and by taxation, can- 
not afford the cost of elaborate altera- 
tions. The houses sink into dereliction, 
therefore, and at length their roofs are 
taken off. The people who once inhabited 
them are drained away to the “new town” 
of corporation-built houses down the hill. 

If this process gnaws slowly at the char- 
acter of St. Andrews, it moves with dis- 
maying speed in an out-of-the-way place 
like Strathmiglo, in the Howe of Fife. 
There the tall seventeenth- and eigh- 
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teenth-century houses of stone, substan- 
tially thatched, are deserted in favor of 
truly hideous clumps of county-council 
houses at either end of the long High 
Street. Presently, unless some radical re- 
form arrests this decay, the sharp tol- 
booth tower will rise from a desolate street 
of broken stone walls; and everyone will 
have moved, willy-nilly, into the sour 
monotony of the brick housing-schemes 
on the outskirts. The genius of a good old 
Scots town will have been strangled; the 
property of the middle classes, and the 
routine by which this community sub- 
sisted, will have been surrendered incon- 
tinently to the new order. 


IF A NEW ORDER is to be formed in Brit- 
ain, inevitably the county families and 
the middle classes must sacrifice to bring 
it into being. For almost the whole of 
this century, the economy of Britain has 


been substantially static— the real na- 
tional income, per capita, has not risen 
since 1903 or 1904 — and therefore the 
cost of reorganizing society cannot be de- 
frayed from a surplus of increased pro- 
ductivity, but must be extracted from 
someone’s pockets. The necessity for sac- 
rifice, then, is not what the student of 
modern society questions when he looks 
upon the present spectacle of decay and 
growth in Fife and in Britain at large. 
Two great questions, nevertheless, must 
occur to his mind: is the projected re- 
formation of society worth its price? Is 
it practicable? 

The answers to these questions lie 
beyond the confines of Fife and the pat- 
tern of new-town and country-house life. 
Yet the observer of change on this small 
scale and in these physical matters may 
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guess at the general rule. The culture and 
the contentment of any society are deter- 
mined in no small part by the domestic 
arrangements of a people, and by their 
established communal order. If the new- 
town idea of community engenders a 
higher culture and a general satisfaction, 
then it is worth its price; if the new-town 
idea of community contains the means of 
its own fruition, then it is practicable. 
If, however, it fails in these matters, very 
probably the larger concept of a planned 
society, upon which the new-town idea 
is founded, is fatally erroneous. 

The worth and the success of this new 
pattern for living may depend upon 
whether or not the new-town idea can be 
reconciled with the continuous traditions 
of British civilization. For our age is be- 
ginning to realize that the nation which 
ignores its past is condemned to repeat it, 
and that systems of government and eco- 
nomic schemes cannot be thrust ready- 
forged upon a people, regardless of ancient 
usages and habits of thought. Impose 
Marxism upon old Russia, and within a 
few years the result is nothing like the 
visionary Marxist community, but instead 
is a horrid caricature of Czarist society; 
apply unalloyed Western theories of 
democratic government to Burma, and 
the consequence is anarchy. The chain of 
social continuity, linking generation with 
generation, providing that the body of 
society is renewed even while it loses its 
old substance, has been forged of better 
metal in Britain than anywhere else in the 
modern world. This instrument of con- 
servation and reform is at the disposal of 
British advocates of the planned society, 
the welfare state, the new-town idea of 
life — if they know how to employ it. 
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But the concept of continuity — the 
realization that custom and tradition are 
forces of immense power for good if in- 
telligently recognized, for evil if per- 
verted — never has been congenial to the 
philosophers of British radicalism, from 
Bentham to G. D. H. Cole and Leonard 
Woolf. Their intellectual ancestors were 
Condorcet and Turgot, who assumed the 
competence of abstract human reason to 
solve all problems by the application of 
positive law. Though demolished by 
Burke in England and by John Adams in 
America, this belief, that to perfect so- 
ciety we need simply to draw up clever 
new constitutions, entered indelibly into 
Utilitarian thought; and from that body 
of thought, modern British ideas of social 
planning are derived. 

Contemptuous of history, intolerant of 
prescription, the Utilitarian reformer now 
has ready to his hand engines of power 
beyond all Bentham’s expectations. But 
custom and habit sometimes have a pon- 
derous weight which no application of 
positive law can destroy: arbitrary plan- 
ning may upset the balance of this mass, 
but will not disintegrate its bulk. A so- 
ciety in which custom and habit are 
thrown off balance is a bitter and risky 
community in which to live. Bentham’s 
first elaborate scheme was the Panopticon, 
the model prison. When the traditional 
sanctions for behavior are discarded, the 
sanctions of force and restraint must sup- 
plant them. 

If, then, the new-town concept of so- 
ciety adheres strictly to the Utilitarian 
doctrines which inspire it, the greatest 
achievement of. British political expe- 
rience may be endangered — a continuity 
of institutions that recognizes the value 
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of prescription and custom. Whatever its 
immediate material promise, a social inno- 
vation which discards this legacy of 
British civilization cannot benefit the 
people upon whom it is imposed: it must 
lower the tone of culture and rip the fab- 
ric of contentment. And in the long run, 
social innovation of this description could 
not succeed. For a time it might live upon 
shrinking intellectual and moral capital, 
sustained for a space by the talents of sur- 
vivors from the traditional order of 
things and by a shadow of the old motives 
to integrity; but eventually, having 
hacked through its own roots in an en- 
deavor to forget the past, a system of 
utilitarian planning that denies the neces- 
sity for continuity must substitute the 
informer, the police-agent and the omni- 
competent administrative tribunal for the 
reign of customary behavior and the body 
of leadership which it has repudiated. 

Thus pure utilitarianism, coiling back 
upon itself, exacts general servility at the 
dreary conclusion of its search for gen- 
eral happiness. If the concept of social 
planning which lies implicit in the new 
towns is to attain fruition, it must find 
some inspiration more profound, and 
more congenial to British character, than 
Benthamism unrefined. And as yet, the 
British welfare state has discovered no 
such system of ideas. Certainly little glim- 
mers in the present aspect of the new 
towns of Fife, or in the general tendency 
of planning and leadership in that 
county, to suggest that modern Britain’s 
vague eagerness for comprehensive social 
planning is being harmonized with the 
character and institutions of the nation 
—or, indeed, with any general idea of 
what a community ought to be. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


Are American Businessmen Moral Eunuchs? 


STANLEY MARCUS 


ASIDE FROM certain natural phenomena like 
floods, earthquakes, and tornadoes, events 
don’t just happen—they are formed by the 
efforts of man. A community and a national 
life are shaped in turn by the selfish ambitions 
of some and by the selfless ambitions of others. 
If left to themselves, selfish ambitions produce 
a society raped by plunderers and dominated 
by tyranny—as demonstrated in modern his- 
tory by the case of Hitler and by that of Rus- 
sia, under both the Czarist and Communist 
regimes. Now, none of us is naive enough to 
believe that selfishness is a trait restricted to 
the villains alone, for every man has to have 
a certain degree of selfishness in order to live. 
Those whom we characterize as “good” are 
people who combine with their selfishness a 
good portion of selflessness, which can also be 
described as altruism or interest in their fel- 
low-man. Groups of this type have developed 
the great ethical leaders of the world, and they 
have brought into being governments which 
recognize the dignity and freedom of the in- 
dividual and which we call democracies. 
Within any society there are individuals be- 
longing to each of these groups, plus countless 
others who are a mixture of both and who 
are susceptible to the pressures or persuasions 
of the more articulate or dominant group. 

I would take it that the majority of us 
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esteem our democratic way of life, and that 
there are relatively few tyrannical scoundrels 
in our midst. If this be true, then it necessarily 
should follow that we as citizens prefer this 
method of government to any other and that 
we are willing to do something to preserve it. 
In this our duties as citizens far transcend our 
responsibilities to our businesses or professions. 
If we are to have good public schools, honest 
and progressive city, county, state, and fed- 
eral governments, if we are to take care of 
our indigent and handicapped by our own 
volition, if we want to improve the cultural 
facilities of our communities—then we as cit- 
izens have the obligation to participate to 
some degree in the activities that make those 
objectives possible. 

When I first entered the business world, I 
was advised by older heads that retailers should 
always avoid getting involved in controversial 
issues. I soon discovered that any issue worth 
anything is by nature controversial, and that 
there are relatively few things in life that are 
not controversial. To my amazement I found 
that even the Community Chest was con- 
troversial in some quarters twenty-five years 
ago. I do not recommend that businessmen 
go around looking for arguments, but I do 
assert that businessmen should not avoid pub- 
lic service or sidestep taking a position in mat- 
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ters of public importance simply because they 
may run into some opposition. 

I am speaking from personal experience, for 
I have been involved with a few issues in 
which my action or expression of opinion 
brought threats of reprisals and intimidation. 
Once I supported for public office a man whom 
I believed to be the best candidate in the field. 
Some of my customers who were supporting 
another man let me know they didn’t approve 
of my choice and that they would close their 
charge accounts at our store. I received a visit 
from three men who vehemently expressed 
their dissatisfaction and threatened boycott. 
After listening to them, I said, “I'm quite sur- 
prised at you, for I surely thought you believed 
in the democratic way of life.”” They bristled 
and said, “Why, of course we do! What do 
you mean?” I replied that the democratic pro- 
cedure allowed differences of opinion without 
threat of economic sanctions, and that their 
tactics suggested the methods of the police 
state rather than those of a democracy. I con- 
cluded by saying, “Gentlemen, if I were living 
in Russia, your visit wouldn’t have surprised 
me, but I am truly amazed to have this hap- 
pen here.” I think they were amazed too, for 
they had no more to say and departed. To my 
knowledge, not a single charge account was 
closed. 

My second experience along this line came 
the following year, when the drys called for 
an election in Dallas County. Now a retail 
store has both drys and wets among its 
clientele, and it would have been much safer 
not to have become involved in such a con- 
troversial campaign. I had the strong convic- 
tion, however, that prohibition on a local 
scale would be even more futile than on a na- 
tional basis, and that our community would 
suffer both morally and economically if it 
were adopted. Therefore I cast caution to the 
proverbial winds and entered the contest ac- 
tively by making numerous radio talks and 
public speeches. Again, I was visited by a 
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delegation, and again I was threatened with 
boycott. And again I reiterated my confidence 
in the American credo which permitted the 
individual to speak and vote freely according 
to his own choice. 

I have cited these incidents not in any spirit 
of braggadocio, but merely to indicate that I 
know from personal experience the problems 
involved in taking any sort of civic or com- 
munity leadership. When businessmen fail to 
exercise their constitutional privileges because 
of fear, then they concurrently forfeit all 
rights to complain. When they yield to pres- 
sure, they allow themselves to be transformed 
into moral eunuchs. One of the most vicious 
fallacies to which we are victim these days is 
the notion that the absence of controversy 
is a sign of unity. If this were true, dictator- 
ship would be established for all time to come. 

There is a present and current danger fac- 
ing us in America that is going to require the 
best quality of American leadership to over- 
come. That danger is fear. Fear itself breeds 
fright and fanaticism and unreason. In our 
efforts to defend ourselves against our enemy, 
we must not become so suspicious that we do 
not trust anyone. What greater success could 
an enemy have in a cold war than to make the 
free citizens of a democracy lose faith in each 
other? What better way to divide and con- 
quer than to pit one group against another? 
I have grown up here in America where free- 
dom of speech and inquiry has always been 
considered as indigenous to our life as the 
Mississippi River to our geography. And yet 
today I find people who are looking over their 
shoulders before expressing themselves to be 
sure that they are not being overheard. These 
aren’t conspirators or foreigrers or criminals. 
These are Americans who are afraid they may 
be misunderstood. These are Americans who 
fear to express public approval of the United 
Nations, participation in which has been ap- 
proved by our Congress, because they do not 
want to be labeled left-wingers or pinks by 
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those who simply have a different point of 
view. Believe me, I grant every right to my 
fellow-citizens to be for or against the United 
Nations, NATO, or the American Baseball 
League. That is their privilege. But I decry 
and detest any attempt to smear an opposite 
opinion by labeling it communist, socialist, or 
fascist just because it is an opposite opinion. 

One of the greatest of all American con- 
cepts has been that of fair play. Our whole 
legal procedure has been based on the theory 
that a man is not guilty until he has been tried 
before a competent court of law and found 
guilty. Yet in this present state of fear we 
are daily condemning individuals on the basis 
of partial evidence as reported by the press, 
or on the principle of guilt by association, 
before they have had their day at court. I 
claim no right for any accused person except 
the right of fair trial. That to me is the Amer- 
ican tradition of fair play. 

Neither do | claim any right for a public 
institution except the right of fair trial. We 
are insistent that a criminal be considered in- 
nocent until proof of his guilt is established. 
I believe we should accord the same presump- 
tion of innocence to our public institutions. 

It happens that I am a member of a national 
organization which encourages local citizens 
to become more interested and active in their 
own public schools. The members of this or- 
ganization believe that the preservation of local 
control of public education is essential to good 
education and, ultimately, to the country. 
We believe there is no national pattern which 
fits the school needs of every community; in 
fact, our program is based on the belief that 
the community itself is the only judge of 


what it wants, needs, and is willing to buy in 
a school system. 


My activities in this organization have con- 
vinced me that the public schools represent 
an area where a great deal of understanding is 
needed. There are many individuals and or- 
ganizations which, if they could, would make 
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the schools over to suit themselves. The public 
schools have many critics, some of them in- 
formed and some not. 

I think there are few more important areas 
where businessmen can make a valuable con- 
tribution to their community than in helping 
the public schools. Businessmen often work 
hard to bring a new industry or a new business 
concern to their town, and sometimes they 
forget that the real greatness of any city or 
country is less in its buildings and postal re- 
ceipts than in its people. If we choose, we can 
put the creation and maintenance of good 
schools on a selfish basis, because good educa- 
tion means better employees and higher pur- 
chasing power. But it goes deeper than that. 
Good schools mean a better community, a 
better nation, a better life. If we are to guard 
our freedoms, we must begin with our young- 
sters—those who will be our business leaders, 
our officeholders, our voters of a day which 
will soon arrive. If we have little time for de- 
tails in the improvement of our community, 
then we must necessarily exert our efforts on 
the basic institutions and the basic people. 
This means our schools and it means our 
youngsters. Development of their ability to 
further the American way and their resistance 
to ignorance and tyranny is as much up to 
the individual businessman as to anyone in 
his city. Ultimately our freedom to think, to 
act, and to judge objectively will be in their 
hands. 

Business leadership is in some places and 
cases unaware of these attempts to curtail 
freedoms guaranteed to all of us by our Con- 
stitution and by our Bill of Rights. Business 
leadership should find out what is going on, 
what are the motives of those who would cur- 
tail freedom of speech and inquiry. Business 
leadership should be ready to come to the de- 
fense of freedom in business, education, re- 
ligion, law, and government, for wherever 
freedom is stifled by fear, it may next be 
strangled by hysteria. 
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A very great American, Benjamin Franklin, 
thought a great deal on this subject and wrote 
these words in our founding period: 


Without freedom of thought there can be no 
such thing as wisdom; and no such thing as 
public liberty without freedom of speech; 


The Suspect Scholar 


IAN MC GREAL 


OUR PRESENT AGE has been called by many 
names—some good, some bad, but more of 
them bad than good. It has been called the 
age of anxiety, the aspirin age, the age of ten- 
sion, and the age of fear. It is certainly all of 
these. Yet I fear that it is in danger of be- 
coming something worse: the age of the anti- 
scholar, the anti-egghead age. 

I suppose that as a philosopher, a teacher, 
and a writer, I am an egghead, and that my 
being one is not simply the result of having 
had my head pressed to a peak by the eager 
forceps of a Canadian doctor. If I am an egg- 
head, it is because I have made myself one, 
or because, over the years, my parents, teach- 
ers, and friends have functioned as a mighty 
corporate hen so that now the egg and I are 
one and the same. 

If I am an egghead, it is not surprising that 
I am fearful lest our age become an anti-egg- 
head age. Each man wishes to preserve not 
only himself, but his way of life, and I am no 
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which is the right of every man as far as by 
it he does not hurt or control the right of an- 
other; and this is the only check it ought to 
suffer and the only bounds it ought to know. 
Whoever would overthrow the liberty of a 
nation must begin by subduing the freeness 
of speech; a thing terrible to public traitors. 


exception. If eggheadism falls, we shall all be 
humpty-dumpties. 

An age which destroys scholars destroys 
itself. The answer to the question, “Which 
comes first, the civilization or the egghead?” 
is simple: the egghead. The scholar makes 
civilization possible; his death is the death of 
his creation. 

Some may argue that without a civilization 
to provide the aspiring scholar with the find- 
ings of past ages, with books of history and 
research, with museums and universities, no 
scholar could ever grow. But a scholar is not 
a parasite feeding on our culture. A scholar, 
as Emerson said, is man thinking—and by 


“man thinking,” I do not mean man thinking 


that he is thinking, nor man claiming to be 
thinking, but man defining and resolving 
problems in fruitful ways he himself discovers. 
If this is the scholar, then the scholar is the 
man who writes our books, fills our museums, 
and endows our universities and civilizations 
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with his spirit. The scholar may not deter- 
mine the whole course of history, for history 
is a history of barbarians and parasites as 
well as a history of man thinking; but what- 
ever in history is worthwhile was made pos- 
sible by scholars. 

Again, some may demur. Surely, men of 
good will, men of great love, have made sig- 
nificant changes in the world—and they were 
not scholars. 

Yet, Buddha was a scholar. So was Socrates, 
and so was Gandhi. Indeed, it is difficult to 
discover any great man of universal loving 
heart who was not a scholar—with the pos- 
sible exception, you may be thinking, of Jesus. 
Yet Jesus too was a scholar, even in the re- 
stricted sense intended by persons who do not 
understand what being a scholar means. Jesus 
was a student of ideas and books: 


And the child grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit, filled with wisdom: and the grace of 
God was upon him. 

Now his parents went to Jerusalem every 
year at the feast of the passover. And when 
he was twelve years old, they went up to Jeru- 
salem after the custom of the feast. And when 
they had fulfilled the days, as they returned, 
the child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem; 
and Joseph and his mother knew not of it. 
...And when they found him not, they 
turned back again to Jerusalem, seeking him. 
And it came to pass, that after three days 
they found him in the temple, sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hearing them, and 
asking them questions. And all that heard him 
were astonished at his understanding and 
answers. 

And when they saw him, they were amazed: 
and his mother said unto him, 

“Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing.” 

And he said unto them, 

“How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business?” 
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Perhaps Jesus was only wise and strong in 
spirit; perhaps he never read a book. I have 
not investigated this; no oaths were signed; 
I do not know. But if there were books worth 
reading, Jesus read them. I know this because 
I know Jesus’ spirit; it was the spirit of a lov- 
ing scholar. What does it matter? Though he 
had never opened a book in his life, Jesus 
would have been a scholar. 

Consider Buddha: when was he most a 
scholar? When, as a young man, he sat unin- 
spired before his teachers? Or later, having 
questioned the wisdom of his teachers, while 
sitting under the bo tree, thinking about man 
and man’s task in this life? 

When was Socrates most of all a scholar? 
While reading? While sitting at the feet of 
his teachers, learning the reigning thoughts 
of his age? Not at all. Socrates was most of all 
a scholar while functioning not as a parasite 
but as a gadfly, as the gadfly of Athens, whose 
self-imposed task it was to make men think 
and, having thought, act for the good of 
themselves and the society in which they lived. 
Consider his method, the famous Socratic 
method. Did Socrates insist that his students 
buy a prescribed and government-inspected 
textbook in which simplified versions of dead 
thoughts were marshaled for periodic and un- 
inspired consumption? Or did he not, rather, 
have his students gather round—and also 
learned men and politicians passing by—and 
then pester them and irritate them and drive 
them to thought with questions? Questions! 
Here is the secret weapon of thinking man; 
here is the little key to his effective soul. What 
a genius at asking questions Socrates was— 
and let no one tell you he had no answers! 
But if he had answers, it was because he had 
questions first. Socrates was an egghead, and 
when you warm up an egghead, you hatch 
forth a question. From the question comes an 
answer. From the answer, a civilization, and 
from the civilization more eggheads, more 
questions, more civilization. 
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If Socrates was a scholar, so was Jesus. He 
was a scholar in the best sense of that honor- 
able term; he was a man who grew in wisdom 
because he began with questions, and he was 
able to create questions because he was man 
thinking, on his own, without that fear of 
authority and that passion for conformity 
which keep all men but scholars from the 
truth that can make them free. Though it 
cost him his life—as it did Socrates and 
Gandhi—against all the power of the state, 
he kept faith in himself and in the value of 
his enterprise. 

This is a strange theme, then—the idea that 
civilizations are all founded on questions, and 
that only a questionable attitude is a free atti- 
tude, and that the only worthwhile character 
in a man is a questionable one. Yet ali this is 
true—if by a questionable character we mean 
a genius for inventing questions, for finding 
the awful areas of ignorance and stupidity, 
and filling them with answers themselves for- 
ever subject to the questioning probe of gad- 
flies. 


You have heard that love is blind. I think 


we might better say that he who loves has 
no need to see. Only the man who loves with 
qualifications needs eyes to find the differences 
by reference to which his love discriminates. 
But love without qualification, love of men, 
moral love, leads a man benignly through the 
perils of this existence; it is a seeing eye dog 
for man who is blind to the whole truth but 
knows he can trust his dog. 

Not love, but hate is blind—or partly so. 
Not blind enough, in most cases, to hinder 
the man who hates from finding those dis- 
tinguishing signs of belief, conduct, or ap- 
pearance by reference to which he steers his 
stubborn hate—but blind enough to keep him 
from understanding the evil that he does. 

Although all this is true, the great man of 
love—anyone who, in loving, would be great 
and good and not an evil in the world—needs 
knowledge too. He needs knowledge of men, 
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of society, of alternatives, and of himself as 
a person capable of acting and of making a 
difference in the happiness and suffering of 
others. Such knowledge is not acquired acci- 
dentally; it comes only to the man who lives 
with other men, who is often in their com- 
pany, listening, observing, sympathizing, and 
asking questions. It is the kind of knowledge 
which only the scholar can acquire and which, 
having been won by men, makes them learned 
and wise scholars in the art of humane love. 
Who, upon judging Jesus, Socrates, Buddha, 
or any other great and good man, would not 
call each and every one a scholar—man think- 
ing about men and about the difference he 
himself can make in the world? 

Love without knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. A man of good will may love all men, 
but if he is blind to the truth about men, he 
cannot work for men. This world is full of 
unselfish persons who, wanting others to be 
happy, have forced upon them modes of con- 
duct and kinds of attitudes alien to their in- 
dividual natures, making them miserable from 
the start. Is this the scholarly attitude—this 
urging others to follow in the path one has 
chosen for oneself, as if all men were not 
separate and unique creatures in an unbeliev- 
ably various world? Would not the scholar 
coolly urge a survey of interests, a calcula- 
tion of ways, a reflection upon consequences 
—in short, an independent inquiry into the 
truth of the matter, directed by a set of perti- 
nent questions, so that he who acts may act 
from knowledge systematically acquired and 
allied to his own nature and circumstances? 
Let each man find his own way, says the 
scholar; the truth shall make him free. 

Emerson wrote that “character is higher 
than intellect” and that “a great soul will be 
strong to live, as well as strong to think.” 
I should like to suggest that character, in 
Emerson’s sense—noble, morally worthwhile 
character—is nothing but that character the 
scholar has if he is not only man thinking 
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but also man loving. I should also like to sug- 
gest that unless a man is something of a scholar 
and something of a lover of men, he cannot 
be a man of character. George Santayana once 
wrote that every man is something of a saint 
and something of a hero; if this is so, it is only 
because every man is, to some extent, some- 
thing of a lover of men and something of a 
scholar. 

I am assuming, of course, that love is a mov- 
ing passion, and that informed love is the 
most worthwhile active principle in the lives 
of men. All honor, then, to the student and 
master of books and lectures—but greater 
honor to him who brings his questioning atti- 
tude into the communities of men; and all 
honor to him who respects himself, who hon- 
ors himself with a cool recognition of his suc- 
cess in having put knowledge in the service 
of love for the good of men. 

“Books are the best of things,” wrote Emer- 
son in the essay on “The American Scholar”; 


Books are the best of things, well used; abused, 
among the worst. What is the right use? What 
is the one end which all means go to effect? 
They are for nothing but to inspire. ... The 
one thing in the world, of value, is the active 
soul. ... Inaction is cowardice, but there can 


be no scholar without the heroic mind. 


The heroic mind! What other kind of mind 
can serve us now in this age of fear, tension, 
and anxiety? It is a strange and ominous fact 
that language which can draw the minds of 
men together and center them upon a com- 
mon problem can also tear those minds apart 
and set men against each other. It is a strange 
and ominous fact that language can corrupt 
men with little words like “book worm,” 
“ivory tower,” and “egghead,” with little 
” “loyal,” and “un-Amer- 
ican.” Let us not succumb to this tyranny of 
words; let us face heroically the possibility 
that the heroic mind is the scholar’s mind 


words like “patriot, 
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when the scholar is moved by the love for 
mankind. 

“In the degenerate state,” according to 
Emerson, the scholar “tends to become a mere 
thinker, or still worse, the parrot of other 
men’s thinking.” Those who fear the truth, 
or the power of love when love moves men 
who know the truth, would like to convince 
us all that there is something wrong with a 
man who loves knowledge and is unafraid to 
act in accordance with the truth as he sees 
it. Those who fear the truth, or lack respect 
for the minds of others, would like to direct 
men with a blind love for community and 
country, driving them into a restricted and 
enslaved patriotism; they would have us all 
sign oaths lest loyalty be mistaken for trea- 
son. 

Is it any wonder that to such persons the 
scholar is suspect? Democracy is based upon 
a belief in the power of men to act as inde- 
pendent searchers after knowledge and in their 
ability to use whatever knowledge they acquire 
in the free making of choices. Democracy 
cannot exist where the scholar is a stranger. 
Democracy depends upon an informed cit- 
izenry, a nation of educated persons working 
for men with faith in the value of every man. 
Democracy depends upon the heroic mind and 
lives only because the heroic mind is common. 
A parrot is no hero, and those who would make 
men parrots know that they must make them 
cowards first. The scholar is the enemy of all 
tyrants, the foe of all who despise eggheads, 
all who would have men forsake free inquiry 
and adopt, in its place, the parrot practice of 
prejudgment. 

Prejudgment is always with us, but in our 
age it has assumed the lamb’s skin of patriot- 
ism. By prejudgment I mean the habit of de- 
ciding the worth and the status of a man 
without inquiry into the facts. It is an unsci- 
entific, unscholarly, unintellectual, and un- 
sympathetic mode of judgment. In the strict 
sense of the term, prejudgment is not judg- 
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ment at all; it is unfounded opinion about 
the value of a man, opinion conceived in pas- 
sion and forced ruthlessly upon the world. 

The prejudge is a master of accusation. 
Since he lacks the restraint and the responsi- 
bility of the scholar, since he is not man think- 
ing, but unthinking man, he is never without 
charges, never without opinions, never with- 
out faith in the power of his fancy. As a 
master of accusation, he leaves to others the 
laborious task of gathering evidence in the 
attempt, usually futile, to support his im- 
passioned charges. He is self-justifying—not 
in the noble sense of possessing that inner ex- 
cellence which he alone can know and honor, 
but in the sense that he is, himself, the first 
to praise, the first to defend, and the first to 
honor the little things he does. 

Prejudgment is a crime; it limits the growth 
of men. Each victim of a hasty generalization, 
of an unsupported condemnation, tends to be- 
come an advocate for all who, like himself, 
are the innocent scapegoats of the impassioned 
and unscholarly prejudge. This defense of the 
integrity of individual men takes the apologist 
from the particular business of his personal 
life; it stunts him as an artist, or as a scientist, 
or as a teacher, or as a student, or as a busi- 
nessman; it stunts him as a freely developing 
human being. 

Prejudgment is a sin; it corrupts not only 
the prejudge but also his victim. I refer not 
to the suffering prejudgment causes, for al- 
though suffering is bad, it is not corrupt, 
though the man who causes it may be. But 
suffering is corrupting; it hastens the growth 
of fear, the fear of further suffering, and the 
fear that one may correspond to the descrip- 
tion offered by the prejudge. 

Prejudgment is a disease; it breaks out in 
political life, in social life, in religious life, in 
scientific life—in short, in any sphere of hu- 
man activity in which knowledge can be 
acquired or can be perverted by men eager for 
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power. It is a disease which only the scholar 
can cure. 

To escape the crime, the sin, the disease of 
prejudgment, either as its perpetrator or its 
victim, man must question; he must think; 
he must act; and he must have faith in the 
value of himself as an independent being. 

We must meet the prejudge with the con- 
fidence of the scholar; we must meet him with 
faith in the value of free inquiry, and above 
all we must meet him with faith in the value 
of ourselves and of all men. If prejudgment 
is a sin because it corrupts its victims, the 
victims can defeat prejudgment only by re- 
fusing to be corrupted. The prejudge would 
take the scholar’s honor, his self-respect, from 
him; the scholar answers by reasserting his 
faith and acting accordingly. 

In the novel Moby Dick, Herman Melville 
wrote: 


It is a thing most sorrowful, nay shocking, 
to expose the fall of valor in the soul. Men may 
seem detestable as joint stock-companies and 
nations; knaves, fools, and murderers there 
may be; men may have mean and meagre 
faces; but man, in the ideal, is so noble and 
so sparkling, such a grand and glowing crea- 
ture, that over any ignominious blemish in 
him all his fellows should run to throw their 
costliest robes. That immaculate manliness we 
feel within ourselves, so far within us, that it 
remains intact though all the outer character 
seem gone; bleeds with keenest anguish at the 
undraped spectacle of a valor-ruined man. 


Let us, then, refuse to be valor-ruined; let 
us, as scholars, as lovers of knowledge and 
free inquiry, demand of those who investigate 
and judge others the same restrictions we im- 
pose upon ourselves: attention to evidence, 
care in language, and consideration for the 
rights of men. 

We cannot ask this of other men unless we 
ask it of ourselves; we cannot ask it of our- 
selves unless we have faith in our power as 
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of the scholar 


are such as become Man Thinking. They may 
all be comprised in self-trust. The office of the 
scholar is to cheer, to raise, and to guide men 
by showing them facts amidst appearances. 
.. » These being his functions, it becomes him 
to feel all confidence in himself, and to defer 
never to the popular cry. 


He went on: 


Is it not the chief disgrace in the world, not 
to be an unit; not to be reckoned one char- 
acter; not to yield that peculiar fruit which 
each man was created to bear, but to be 
reckoned in the gross, in the hundred, or the 
thousand, of the party, the section, to which 
we belong; and our opinion predicted geo- 
graphically, as the north, or the south? Not 
so, brothers and friends—please God, ours 
shall not be so. We will walk on our own feet; 
we will work with our own hands; we will 
speak our own minds. 


Emerson had more to say in an equally val- 
uable essay, “Self-Reliance.” 


Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that 
iron string. ... Whoso would be a man, must 
be a nonconformist. ... The objection to con- 
forming to usages that have become dead 
to you is that it scatters your force. It loses 
your time and blurs the impression of your 
character.... For nonconformity the world 
whips you with its displeasure. And therefore 
a man must know how to estimate a sour face. 
... The sour faces of the multitude, like their 
sweet faces, have no deep cause, but are put 
on and off as the wind blows and a newspaper 
directs. 


Later, in the same essay, he wrote: 


Honor is venerable to us because it is no 
ephemera. It is always ancient virtue. We 
worship it to-day because it is not of to-day. 
We love it and pay it homage because it is 
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thinking men. As Emerson wrote, the duties 


not a trap for our love and homage, but is 
self-dependent, self-derived . . « 


And he continued thus: 


I hope in these days we have heard the last of 
conformity and consistency. Let the words 
be... ridiculous henceforth. ...Let us never 
bow and apologize more. A great man is com- 
ing to eat at my house. I do not wish to please 
him; I wish that he should wish to please me. 
I will stand here for humanity, and though I 
would make it kind, I would make it true. 
Let us affront and reprimand the smooth 
mediocrity and squalid contentment of the 
times, and hurl in the face of custom and 
trade and office, the fact which is the upshot 
of all history, that there is a great responsible 
Thinker and Actor working wherever a man 
works; that a true man belongs to no other 
time or place, but is the centre of things. 


In Melville’s Moby Dick we find words for 
our times, words to allay the fear which ruins 
the valor of men, words to sustain that self- 
honor which is the highest of the honors of 
this life: the honor of knowing that one has 
sought the truth, and spoken the truth, and 
acted in accordance with the truth despite 
the charges and epithets of prejudges and their 
parrots: 


“Woe to him who seeks to please rather than 
to appal! Woe to him whose good name is more 
to him than goodness! Woe to him who, in 
this world, courts not dishonor! Woe to him 
who would not be true, even though to be 
false were salvation! ... Delight is to him— 
a far, far upward, and inward delight—who 
against the proud gods and commodores of 
this earth, ever stands forth his own inexor- 
able self. Delight is to him whose strong arms 
yet support him, when the ship of this base 
treacherous world has gone down beneath him. 
Delight is to him, who gives no quarter in the 
truth, and kills, burns, and destroys all sin 
though he pluck it out from under the robes 
of Senators and Judges.” 
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The Protestant Underworld 


MARGARET L. HARTLEY 


UNDER THE CURTLY RHYMED TITLE of “Goff 
Scoffed Off,” the Denver Post for July 31, 
1953, presented an editorial pointing to a local 
outbreak of a malady which threatens to 
weaken Protestantism throughout America. 
The editorial congratulated the civic leaders 
of Englewood, a suburb of Denver, on their 
prompt denunciation of the Rev. Kenneth O. 
Goff, an evangelist who had led pickets against 
the “Prayer for Peace” program with which 
Englewood’s golden jubilee celebration had 
opened. Goff demonstrated, the editorial con- 
tinued, “highly exaggerated hate for the 
United Nations, to which the American peo- 
ple through their government have over- 
whelmingly subscribed.”’ And the writer 
warned: 


It is dangerous to ignore the shenanigans of 
such folk as Kenneth Goff and shrug them off. 
That is why we are gratified with the prompt 
disavowal of Goff by outstanding citizens of 
his community, and particularly by Engle- 
wood clergymen. They are a credit to their 
town. As long as they are alert to the menace 
of bigotry personified by Goff, he can do no 
real harm there. The worrisome thing is that 
not every American town and village is as 
discerning as Englewood, and the Goffs can 
still peddle their wares elsewhere with some 
success. 

Long a disciple of Gerald L. K. Smith, Ken- 
neth Goff is one of the minor menaces among 
American hate-merchants. But all the little 
fellows of this profession aspire to national 
attention. The place to keep them trimmed 
down to size is on the home plot of ground. 
The people of Englewood, we feel sure, are not 
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going to be taken in by rabid nonsense, no- 
toriety-seeking, and hysterically pitched ap- 
peals to the baser nature of man. 


To many Protestants of good will it may 
come as a shock to hear the words of an evan- 
gelist described in such fashion. But in un- 
happy fact, while the vast majority of clergy- 
men continue to uphold the ideals of freedom, 
brotherhood, and human justice that have tra- 
ditionally been the concern of American Prot- 
estantism, there are within the Protestant 
churches of this country some individuals, 
both ministers and laymen, who use the name 
of Christianity to forward wholly unchristian 
aims of hate and disruption. Anything farther 
removed from the gentleness and compassion 
of Jesus than the utterances of these members 
of the “Protestant underworld” would be hard 
to find. The second great commandment, said 
Jesus, is “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self”; and surely, even in a much narrower in- 
terpretation of che word “neighbor” than Jesus 
gave in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
fellow-Christians must be neighbors to those 
who preach Christianity. Yet the southern 
evangelist J. Harold Smith, writing in the 
Christian Beacon, said of the organization 
which when he wrote was leading the church- 
unity movement among Protestants: 


The Federal Council of Churches of the 
Anti-Christ would make prostitutes out of 
your daughters and libertines of your sons. 
This is the dirty, hellish, gang of sex-mad 
devils that some of the Knoxville preachers are 
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falling over themselves to defend. Leave this 
atheistic, communistic, Bible-ridiculing, blood- 
despising, name-calling, sex-manacled gang of 
green-eyed monsters and hell-bound devils be- 
fore God’s judgment is poured out on them. 


Similarly unmeasured language is employed 
by members of the hate fringe of Protestant- 
ism against Jews, Negroes, Catholics, and those 
whose political and economic theories differ 
from their own. 

In his careful and thorough study, Apostles 
of Discord,* dealing with the Protestants who 
disgrace the name of Christianity by the un- 
brotherly uses to which they put it, Ralph 
Lord Roy makes a valuable distinction between 
the “ministry of hate,” which specializes in 
racial and religious bigotry, and the “ministry 
of disruption,” which seeks to sabotage Prot- 
estant co-operation and to promote distrust and 
disharmony among Protestants and within de- 
nominations by irresponsible accusations and 
attacks. Yet, as Roy reminds his readers, these 
are not in reality two separate “ministries,” 
two entirely different types of disease germ in 
the bloodstream of Protestantism. The same 
individuals frequently spread both hate for 
those outside Protestantism and disruption 
within its ranks; and the most inveterate hate- 
mongers will be found behind the scenes sup- 
porting those whose principal interest lies in 
harassing the ecumenical movement. 

An excellent example of this interweaving 
of the two types of discordant activity is to 
be seen in the case of Carl McIntire and the 
American Council of Christian Churches, of 
which he was the first president and in which 
he is still the principal figure. McIntire’s main 
target through the American Council, which 
Roy describes as “dedicated to the battling of 
alleged ‘soul-destroying modernism,’” and 
through the Christian Beacon, of which he is 
editor, is the National Council of the Churches 

*Ralph Lord Roy, Apostles of Discord: A Study of 


Organized Bigotry and Disruption on the Fringes of 
Protestantism, The Beacon Press, Boston, $3.75. 
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of Christ in the U.S.A. Although the National 
Council has stated its anticommunist stand in 
most definite language, McIntire warns in 
The Rise of the Tyrant, “America must not 
listen to the voice of the modern church, or 
she shall go on to communism with its ty- 
ranny.” He also charges the ecumenical move- 
ment with being pacifist, with being pro- 
Catholic, and, as Roy puts it, “in effect, with 
accepting the brotherhood of man” in its atti- 
tude toward racial and religious equality. The 
American Council has denounced Brotherhood 
Week, sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, as “a gross perversion 
of the Scriptural teachings.” 

At this point MclIntire’s ideas veer from 
the ministry of disruption toward the ministry 
of hate. And many of the principal figures 
among the ministers of hate have recognized 
him as an ally. Gerald L. K. Smith, probably 
the best known of all American disseminators 
of racial and religious hatred, leader of the 
Christian Nationalist Crusade and publisher 
of The Cross and the Flag, has said, according 
to Roy, that McIntire “is to be congratulated 
on his crusading activites.” Smith has helped 
to circulate McIntire’s pamphlet attacking the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, calling 
it a “sensational exposure of the new apostate 
Bible, a scheme to change the meaning of the 
Scriptures, supervised by modernists, Com- 
munists and Jews.” 

A key figure in the American Council is 
Harvey Springer, “cowboy evangelist” and 
notorious anti-Catholic, who has been indus- 
trious in distributing the bogus “Knights of 
Columbus Oath” and in publishing in his 
Western Voice scurrilous attacks on the Cath- 
olic church. Springer was once allied with 
Gerald L. K. Smith, and at present is con- 
nected with Gerald Winrod, evangelist of 
Wichita, Kansas, who is characterized in 
Apostles of Discord as “the most influential 
figure behind the hate campaign against the 
Jews.” Winrod has himself been a friend of 
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MclIntire’s movement and has said in his De- 
fender that the American Council “loyally 
represents the real Protestant viewpoint and 
attitude.” 

Undoubtedly many fundamentalists who 
are in simcere disagreement with the “mod- 
ernist” theological trend have followed Mc- 
Intire and others like him with no intention 
whatever of joining forces with the ministers 
of hate. But a tracing of the lines in the net- 
work that joins the saboteurs of Protestant 
unity with hatemongers of every description 
should give these dissidents pause. 

Not all the influential apostles of discord 
are clergymen. Here and there Protestant lay- 
men prominent either through private wealth 
or through connections with church-backed 
institutions have become conspicuous in the 
ministry of hate. Among these are Forrest C. 
Sammons, retired contractor of Huntington, 
West Virginia, who sends out anti-Semitic 
“open letters” to ministers and laymen, and 
millionaire George W. Armstrong of Natchez, 
Mississippi, whose “Judge Armstrong Founda- 
tion” publishes pamphlets that are both anti- 
Semitic and anti-Negro. 

It has, understandably, been difficult for the 
purveyors of hate to find scholars to whom 
they could turn for “authority.” It was with 
great delight, then, that they welcomed the 
appearance late in 1951 of The Iron Curtain 
Over America by Dr. John O. Beaty, professor 
of English at Southern Methodist University. 
Characterized by Zions Herald, Methodism’s 
oldest publication, as “the most extensive 
piece of racist propaganda in the history of the 
anti-Semitic movement in America,” Beaty’s 
book is purportedly a discussion of the peril of 
communism but actually a “skilfully prepared 
diatribe,” as Roy succinctly puts it, against the 
so-called “Khazar Jews.” The Khazars were a 
small nation in what is now southeastern Rus- 
sia, who were converted to Judaism in the 
eighth century. Tracing the ancestry of mod- 
ern Jews to this small and remote group -— 
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who were not related to the Jews of the Bible 
and therefore, the reasoning goes, may be at- 
tacked without the attacker’s being accused of 
anti-Semitism — Beaty charges that “various 
elements of this restless aggressive minority 
nurtured the amazing quadruple aims of inter- 
national Communism, the seizure of power in 
Russia, Zionism, and continued migration to 
America.” 

The peculiar danger of the book lies in its 
author’s use of the trappings of scholarship. 
“Because many people are awed by footnotes,” 
Roy points out, “The Iron Curtain Over 
America poses a dangerous threat to democracy 
and a new embarrassment to sensitive Chris- 
tians.” While Beaty employs the same tech- 
niques used by many of the writers in the 
crudest hate sheets, and indeed often cites these 
as sources in his copious annotation, his work, 
says Roy, “possesses a learned flavor seldom 
found in the standard anti-Semitic texts. It 
is written with a strong aura of authenticity 
that could easily impress the uninformed, the 
gullible, or the latently anti-Semitic.” Close 
examination, however, shows the book to be 
“a composite of distorted half-truths and posi- 
tive falsehoods.” While Beaty’s position as a 
professor in a great Methodist institution of 
learning has undoubtedly helped to lend im- 
portance to his book in the eyes of some who 
did not know the facts, it should be strongly 
emphasized that he does not in any way speak 
for the university, whose administration, fac- 
ulty, and student body have repudiated his 
thesis. 

Reviews of the book in the publications of 
the ministry of hate have, on the other hand, 
been enthusiastic. Laudatory notices have ap- 
peared in Gerald L. K. Smith’s The Cross and 
the Flag, Gerald Winrod’s Defender, the Wil- 
liams Intelligence Summary (edited by Rob- 
ert H. Williams, West Coast anti-Semite) , and 
others among the hate journals that operate 
on the fringes of Protestantism. Allen A. Zoll, 
“arch-enemy of the public schools,” as Roy 
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correctly calls him, whose American Patriots, 
Inc., was listed as “fascist” by the attorney- 
general, described it as “the most important 
book in the last 50 years.” 

The fear of communism has been utilized as 
a starting point by many who should be classi- 
fied in the ministry of disruption as well as 
by those who, like Beaty, fall within the cate- 
gory of the ministry of hate. Suspicion of 
“subversive” activity has been cast on many 
leaders of Protestantism by “vigilante groups” 
operating both within specific denominations 
— as do, for example, the Circuit Riders, Inc., 
of Methodism and the Committee Opposing 
Congregational Political Action — and in the 
broad field of interdenominational social ac- 
tion. A favorite target of these groups has 
been, of late, Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam. Bishop Oxnam has made his anticom- 
munist stand abundantly clear. In Parade for 
June 28, 1953, he writes: 


Communism is a clear and present danger. 
It constitutes the most menacing challenge to 
freedom and faith of recent centuries. 

Governments of free societies are obligated 
to protect themselves from subversion. That 
the Communist Party is a conspiracy, no in- 
formed man would deny. Conspirators must 
be discovered, tried, and, if found guilty, pun- 
ished. 


Yet Carl McIntire has recently circulated a 
pamphlet entitled Bishop Oxnam, Prophet of 
Marx; and Verne P. Kaub of the American 
Council of Christian Laymen included him 
among “subversive” churchmen in his widely 
distributed brochure, How Red Is the Federal 
(National) Council of Churches — along with 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, E. Stanley Jones, 
Henry P. Van Dusen, and others of the same 
caliber. “Those who make such accusations,” 
comments Roy, 


seldom appear capable of discriminating be- 
tween communism and decent citizenship; 
glibly they insist upon equating these two op- 
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posing viewpoints by means of misleading 
clichés. ... By the false smear and the big lie 
— creating division among Americans and ill- 
will abroad —these men actually aid com- 
munism, the foe they intend to combat. 


It is, of course, true that a part of the min- 
istry of discord is made up of procommunist 
elements. Kenneth Leslie’s The Protestant — 
published in Canada since 1951 —has fol- 
lowed the party line more and more rigidly. 
The People’s Institute of Applied Religion has 
from its inception “been geared,” in Roy’s 
words, “to the service of communist aspira- 
tions in the United States.” In the Episcopal 
church, the case of William Howard Melish 
has received wide publicity. But the influence 
of communist sympathizers within Protestant- 
ism has diminished greatly, and the leaders of 
the churches are on the alert against them. 
Meanwhile, the danger of hysteria must be 
faced. “The free pulpit,” Roy rightly warns, 
“must be preserved, even at the risk of its 
exploitation. The Christian message must not 
be sacrificed out of fear that it may be mis- 
understood.” 

Nor should the fact be overlooked that ex- 
tremists at the other end of the scale of eco- 
nomic theories are also attempting to line the 
churches up behind their particular ideology. 
They are, to quote Roy once more, “intent 
upon establishing a firm alliance between 
Protestant piety and unrestrained economic 
individualism.” If they were to succeed, the 
independence of the churches would be de- 
stroyed as surely as if the procommunists were 
to win the battle of ideas. As an example of 
these groups one might name Spiritual Mobil- 
ization, founded in 1935 by James W. Fifield, 
which publishes the monthly Faith and Free- 
dom. Reinhold Niebuhr has said that the po- 
litical program of this organization is “identi- 
cal with that of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, to which it adds merely a 
prayer and religious unction.” Hyperconserva- 
tives, led by such men as Sun Oil’s J. Howard 
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Pew, have been fighting since the founding of 
the National Council of Churches to obtain 
control of that body and influence its policies. 
Should they win that control, there appears to 
be real danger that official Protestantism’s con- 
cern for social justice would decrease. 
Within the different denominations, as well 
as in ecumenical councils, there are extremists 
whose activities tend toward confusion and 
disruption. One of the most important of these 
is Methodism’s Robert P. Shuler, editor of the 
Methodist Challenge, which goes to nearly 
eighteen thousand Methodist ministers and 
laymen. “Bob” Shuler has been a warm friend 
of Gerald L. K. Smith, who has called him 
“one of the greatest men of his generation.” 
Shuler praises the American Council and de- 
nounces the ecumenical movement, endorses 
Franco Spain and condemns the United Na- 
tions. Other Methodist vigilantes include Rem- 
bert Gilman Smith of Houston, Texas, and 
Blake Craft of Clayton, Georgia, white su- 
premacist and “thundering exponent of South- 
ern mores.” Men like these pose “denomina- 
tional dilemmas” wherever they appear, in- 


jecting disruptive emotion and prejudice into 
the debates between separatism and ecumeni- 


calism, fundamentalism and modernism, “‘lib- 
ertarianism” and liberalism. 

If the pastors and members of churches 
everywhere in America are alert and vigorous 
in their championship of freedom and brother- 
hood, if each of the promoters of hate and 
disruption is dealt with “on the home plot of 
ground,” as Englewood has reportedly dealt 
with Kenneth Goff, then the danger that dis- 
cordant elements may win real power in Prot- 
estant councils will be greatly lessened. But 
a fuller awareness of the over-all situation is 
needed, in order that ministers and earnest 
laymen may not be duped by surface appeals 
to piety or denominational dogma into sup- 
porting racism and other forms of thoroughly 
unchristian activity. Since few individuals can 
discover at first hand anything like the entire 
extent of the Protestant underworld, Apostles 
of Discord is a greatly needed book. It can 
serve both as a warning of hidden dangers and 
as a highly useful tool for those who wish to 
build truly Christian principles into every 
aspect of church life and to get rid of the 
corruption which hinders that all-important 
work. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


legory. The author of 1953 hasn’t escaped his 
trap. 

The act of mounting and launching a play 
in the past was not big business. It could be 
done by a mere exercise of the will. Today the 
most modest will must be fortified by at least 
$60,000 in cash on hand. 

Today the machinery of publishing, movie 
production, and play production is interlocked 
and also dependent on commerce which pays 
for radio and television. When it comes to 2 
dramatic project there isn’t anybody to say 
one can’t, but the project is in greater need of 
somebody who says one can. 

The touchiness of the situation was exempli- 
fied a few years ago when a volume appeared 
listing leftist associations of actors and au- 
thors. In fairness the book made no allegations 
of disloyalty but merely spread the facts for 
public record. This was sufficient to cost one 
prominent actress her long-held radio job and 
to terminate the radio services of several play- 
wrights. Sponsors of these radio programs 
didn’t care to investigate but held that the 
controversial position of the talent was harm- 
ful to the product merchandised — and they 
may have been right. 

Move this from radio to Hollywood, where 
undercover Communists have been pegged, or 
to Broadway where backer-money must be 
raised, theaters leased, and the prospects of 
road tours and movie sales envisioned, and you 
can arrive at a whole catalogue of inhibitions. 

The negative act of not taking a chance on 
a play is mere sterility but the positive act 
could be disastrous. Investment of a large sum 
in production of movie or play only to have it 
become controversial upon presentation is ruin- 
ous and not to be risked. 

So authors tread warily, as do producers. 
Only the safe and sound, which so often means 
the trivial, is eligible. We wish the answer were 
merely the evocation of creative impulse along 
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other lines. Let authors write pro-American 
plays not un-American. Let them exalt the 
most desirable political system in the world in- 
stead of criticizing it. There must be play- 
wrights enjoying the warmth of the American 
sunshine and a public that glories in its well- 
being. 

There is no indication, however, that this 
will work. In Communist Russia and Nazi Ger- 
many the effort to make the theatrical arts 
apologize for the State has failed to produce 
a literature or to enlist a public. A propaganda 
picture, one of the most well-intentioned in 
Hollywood history, My Son, John, was so dis- 
mally a flop that our enemies gloated. But they 
had no reason to. My Son, John merely ran afoul 
of the American prejudice against special plead- 
ing in the theater. One part of Leo McCarey’s 
story was an affront which the public, to its 
credit, rejected. The model young men of My 
Son, John were a pair of adolescent football 
players. The villain was an intellectual — a 
reader, a thinker. The implication was that 
learning leads to communism and ignorance 
to lovalty. We doubt that this was Mr. Mc- 
Carey’s message, but this is what the picture 
said. 

My Son, John reminded one of a 1939 mo- 
tion picture miscarriage, Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington, produced by Frank Capra. This 
had to do with an idealistic politico who serves 
his first term in Congress and finds his col- 
leagues hooked to one business interest or an- 
other and log-rolling to care for their con- 
stituents. Mr. Capra forgot to show anybody 
an honest senator or congressman. 

The public was unconvinced, and Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington perished in the profit 
fields of motion pictures, the subsequent runs. 
We doubt, too, that this was what Mr. Capra 
intended, but this is what the picture said. 
Both pictures, My Son, John and Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington, were synthetically con- 
trived. Neither had the juices of humanity. 
Both pictures reveled in sheer cant. 
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We see nothing wrong in a senator or repre- 
sentative working hard for the special inter- 
ests of his constituency on the grounds that 
what is good for Dallas County is good for 
Dallas County. It occurs to us that this pooling 
of geographical interests in a Congress was 
exactly what the founding fathers had in mind 
with the Constitution. 

In any constituent assembly it takes an ex- 
change of favors to achieve statutory action. 
There is nothing divine about the workings of 
majority rule. It is only the fairest way of get- 
ting something done. If Mr. Capra had shown 
such sagacious understanding of our political 
system, he would have had no hero and no 
villains and no story. He had a story but not a 
good one. For a motion picture exposing the 
“corruption” of Congress is no more winning 
than a picture extolling the purity of the Polit- 
buro. The script material of film or drama must 
be something more, like Hamlet. 

It is an error to think that the theater can 
control thought and mood of the public. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, despite what has been written, 
did not cause the Civil War (or the Rebellion 
Between the States) but reflected the causes of 
it. The screen romances during the war, which 
glorified the branches of service, did inform 
the public but told it what it had to believe 
about the Air Force, the Marine Corps, the 
Navy, the Army to endure the Sacrifices and 
tensions, 

In peacetime the American theatrical public 
will not tolerate the pretty-pretty. Running 
through the public is a somewhat divine dis- 
content and cynicism. This dissatisfaction is 
part of the American legacy. Call it by another 
name, ideological restlessness. It is predicated 
on such faith in our system that ritualistic tes- 
timony is unnecessary and tedious, even on the 
Fourth of July, when America goes fishing 
without bothering with patriotic speeches. 

The attitude had symptomatic manifesta- 
tion during the war. The GI continuously 
“bitched,” to steal the accepted word from the 
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kennels. He complained about everybody and 
everything — and fought magnificently and 
with fervor under the orders of a captain whom 
he professed to loathe in the barracks. 

Similarly the author and playwright is nor- 
mally contra mundum. Playing to the mood 
of reader or theatergoer, he is in protest. His 
worth as a creative artist depends on the depth 
of his feeling and the voltage of its expression. 
If he is a tragedian, the protest must be agon- 
ized. If he is a satirist, it must be bitter and 
mordant. 

The author is hamstrung without perfect 
freedom to feel and to speak in this vein. He 
also has an instinct for siding with the crowd 
and not the classes. This is another democratic 
attitude that has been exploited in literature, 
in the theater, and on the stump since Thomas 
Jefferson debated with Alexander Hamilton. 
At this unfortunate date, the points of literary 
protest can resemble the points of communist 
propaganda. The public, itself, is both suspic- 
ious and fearful, and there is always Senator 
McCarthy. 

The playwrights therefore have been driven 
away from political and economic themes since 
the end of the last war. They have been grop- 
“ing since for the story or anecdote of individ- 
uality, with the hope that it won't spill over 
into politics. 


Avoidance of political implications is more 
difficult than you might imagine. For one 
thing the individual versus his environment is 
the elementary situation of drama. Since drama 
must have a protagonist, the environment or 
its symbol, the cop or the captain, is the antag- 
onist. 


This aesthetic complication created a back- 
fire when the hearings of the Kefauver crime 
committee of Congress were televised. Public 
sympathy was flowing to the witnesses, most 
of them criminals, and not to the badgering 
investigators. Decades of following James Cag- 
ney, Edward G. Robinson, and Alan Ladd in 
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their movie brushes with the law had bred the 
habit. 

The American dramatic formula was shaped 
ages before communism. The hero, ir the finest 
spurt of rugged American individuality, bat- 
tled entrenched privilege, miserly bankers, 
crooked politicians, dishonest sheriffs in alli- 
ance with horse thieves, and millionaires who 
financed gangsters. Yet those theses are exactly 
the line taken by the enemy, who often points 
to our stage and screen as corroboration. 

In the field of American political drama no- 
bility always has been on the side of the non- 
conformist and rascality on the side of author- 
ity. That famous old farce, A Texas Steer, 
written in 1891 by Charles Hoyt, brought a 
hero from the Lone Star State to the halls of 
a thoroughly dishonest Capitol and into a 
snobbish, cruel Washington society. 

This was practically the idea of Maxwell 
Anderson’s Both Your Houses, a play of forty 
years later, in which a naive but clean-handed 
legislator bucks the pork-barrel and the side- 
deals. 

A sensation of 1904, with Czar Nicholas 
not Comrade Malenkov on the throne, was 
Charles Klein’s The Lion and the Mouse. The 
barnstorming Russian nihilists could not have 
indicted us more scathingly. In this play an 
American plutocrat has framed an incorrupt- 
ible U. S. Supreme Court justice for impeach- 
ment and removal from office as taker of a 
bribe. 

Theodore Roosevelt, not Franklin, was in 
the White House then and the fight was 
against the “robber barons,” the “‘malefactors 
of great wealth” or what later were to be called 
“economic royalists.” The Rough Rider, a 
Republican, had given the country a muck- 
raking mood; otherwise, a disposition to pro- 
test loudly. For the railroad magnate, E. H. 
Harriman (father of Averell), had boasted 
that he could “always buy a sufficient number 
of senators and congressmen or members of a 
state legislature to protect big business” and 
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when necessary he could “buy the judiciary.” 

Forty years after The Lion and the Mouse 
came that excellent play, State of the Union 
by Crouse and Lindsay, which used the devices 
of comedy to vent withering condemnation of 
prevailing vote-getting methods. The central 
figure, Grant Matthews, was patterned after 
the late Wendell Willkie, who had just been 
defeated by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Matthews, 
after going for the labor vote, the industrial- 
ist’s vote, the Polish vote, the Greek vote, cuts 
loose and takes the high, patriotic ground. He 
promises to speak only for what is good for 
everybody no matter which group dislikes it. 
Most of them do. 

Such plays were written and produced with 
impunity before the war. Oddly enough there 
was no drama of the period to glorify com- 
munism, although this would not have been 
thought illegal or treasonable from 1935 to 
1945. Some vague, inchoate thoughts on the 
brotherhood of man or a more liberal division 
of the wealth pervaded some of the plays, but 
no suggestion that our government needed 
changing. 

There were, however, a popular motion pic- 
ture and a play that laughed farcically at 
Sovietism during those years. One was MGM’s 
Ninotchka with Greta Garbo, in which a grim 
Russian functionary succumbs to the romantic 
lure of Paris, pulls off her uniform, and dresses 
as femininely as only Garbo could. The stage 
play was from Russia, showing that the com- 
rades could then chuckle at themselves. It was 
Valentine Katayev'’s Squaring the Circle in 
which romantic love, not part of the five-year 
plan, scrambles the assorted couples of a Mos- 
cow lodging. 

The vintage of such plays is no protection 
in 1953. The temper of our times erupted vig- 
orously at the revival of James Thurber and 
Elliott Nugent’s The Male Animal. The New 
York City Center, controlled by civic lead- 
ers and presumably capitalists, went back to 
this hit of 1940 to find a show for the season. 
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The Male Animal is a comedy that proves an 
intellectual English professor can be a stronger 
man than an ex-football star even if he can’t 
punch as hard. The professor’s intellectual ges- 
ture is to read to his class the farewell letter 
of Bartolomeo Vanzetti, written in prison be- 
fore his execution in 1927 for the Braintree 
murders and robbery. 

The letter, in broken English, is a singularly 
eloquent document protesting innocence and 
envisaging a sort of martyrdom. To the pro- 
fessor this letter is merely an example of litera- 
ture as it can be written by the unlettered — 
a good point for a class in writing. To the col- 
lege authorities it is the subversive plea of a 
convicted anarchist. The professor reads it, 
anyhow, and the college authorities wind up on 
his side. 

No issue of the innocence or guilt of Sacco 
and Vanzetti is raised. But to the public of 
1951-52, the City Center and the authors of 
the play were suspected of a propagandist at- 
tempt. The matter echoed throughout the 
country. It is doubtful that Thurber and 
Nugent could have written The Male Animal 
in the 1950’s with hope of production. 

The American author is now shackled by a 
new kind of tyranny, not of law but of eco- 
nomic sanctions. While the creative impulse 
can cope with political censorship, it appears 
to be paralyzed by unofficial intimidation. 
Since the intimidation is apparently backed by 
public opinion, there appears to be little re- 
course, 

When common sense reasserts itself and the 
sovereign American returns to his normal state 
of protest, the artist-playwright may be able 
to return with him. 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XV 


dung.” Anderson also respected the early work 

of William Faulkner, despite a personal asso- 

ciation that left him somewhat embittered. 
Like all collections of letters, Sherwood An- 
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derson’s correspondence should be sampled and 
dipped into, not read consecutively from cover 
to cover. Approached this way, these letters 
will by turn charm and stimulate and enter- 
tain the reader. Above all they will introduce 
a kindly, perceptive, undeceived man, who 
both condemned the industrial age and became 
enthusiastic about factories, and whose simple 
honesty and flashing insight account for much 
of his appeal as a writer. 

John T. Flanagan 


HENRY MADE HUMAN AGAIN 


Henry James: The Untried Years, 
1843-1870 


BY LEON EDEL 
Lippincott, Philadelphia $5.00 


so MUCH has been written about Henry 
James in recent years that the chief problem 
confronting his biographer today is the “James 
legend.” This legend, created by the James 
who in his later years lived chiefly abroad, 
centers around a cerebrated genius, a fuss- 
budget, a man in a top hat. Actually he was 
a finer psychologist than we have been aware; 
a discerning forerunner in our rediscovery of 
the Old World; and the greatest theoretician 
of the novel in English. The youthful James 
of Leon Edel’s excellent biography has no re- 
semblance to the curiously dehumanized 
stereotype. 

The James household was one in which 
ideas were discussed. It was also one in which 
usually some member or other was on the 
verge of psychic catastrophe. Because of the 
father’s impulsive journeyings to and fro with 
his family, his “hotel children” took root in 
no city, system, or habit. They were trans- 
planted from Washington Square to London, 
to Paris, Florence. Geneva, Bonn, and New- 
port, developing their sense of awareness, ac- 
customing themselves to people with reputa- 
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tions, seeing pictures and books. It was a cos- 
mopolitan training, yet Henry James never 
entirely divested himself of the American 
point of view. Both were to stand him in 
good stead for his major work. 

Minor unpleasantnesses marked Henry’s 
boyhood. Parental depreciation, ill health, and 
criticism by his older brother William left 
their mark on his sensitive nature. Fortunately, 
however, the youth was unencumbered by 
either religious dogma or formal education. 
Starved for companionship, he found in 
Thomas Sergeant Perry and John La Farge 
the encouragement he needed as a writer. The 
latter aroused a continuing interest in Balzac. 
Henry was thirty-two before he could earn 
enough to cut home ties. 

The mysterious injury about which psy- 
chological interpreters have been befuddled 
was an overstrained back and had nothing to 
do with impotence. The outstanding tragedy 
in Henry’s youth was the death of his vi- 
vacious cousin Minny Temple. His worship 
of her memory was incarnated in Isabel 
Archer, and more poignantly in Milly Theale 
of The Wings of the Dove. The mystery of 
womankind was always to engage this bach- 
elor. He met George Eliot and wrote five 
essays in admiration of her work. He cau- 
tiously admired George Sand, who was “vir- 
tually a man, yet she was not—Henry ob- 
served—a gentleman!” 

William Dean Howells was the first to take 
James seriously as a writer of fiction. During 
their lifelong friendship they frequently dis- 
cussed theories of fiction. Mr. Edel, consider- 
ing Howells a provincial, inclines to weight 
the scales against him, as he does against 
Henry’s distinguished brother, the psycholo- 
gist. He identifies Howells with Strether in 
The Ambassadors. 

By 1869 James was fully initiated into lit- 
erary life abroad. In London he was on inti- 
mate terms with William Morris, Leslie 
Stephen, John Ruskin, and the Pre-Raphael- 
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ites. The theater had become for him a real 
passion; art, too, had made of him a devotee. 
In the Galerie d’Apollon he had discovered 
the meaning of style, but the city of his heart 
was Florence. Italy gave him a sense of the 
past. She was a “beautiful disheveled nymph.” 
His visit to Rome was most opportune, for 
here he might see for the last time the page- 
antry and glamour of Papal dominance. By 
1870 the young writer had found his métier; 
the “untried years” had come to a close, the 
years of achievement lay ahead. Mr. Edel’s 
judicious and entertaining account of James's 
early life gives assurance that the further 
chapters will constitute a major biographical 
enterprise. 


Ernest E. Leisy 


EPIC EPISODE OF AMISTAD 


Slave Mutiny: The Revolt on the 
Schooner Amistad 


BY WILLIAM A. OWENS 
John Day, New York $4.00 


ALTHOUGH this work is unencumbered with 
long quotes from “source material,” footnoted 
references, or other professorial trimmings, it 
is, nevertheless, straight history. Romance 
emerges, it is true, but only that which is 
explicit in the authentic record preserved and 
accessible in the Amistad collection of the 
New Haven Colony Historical Society Li- 
brary. Indeed, without transgressing the metes 
and bounds of severe research standards, Dr. 
Owens comes up with a well-rounded adven- 
ture story stranger than fiction, to prove 
again that the writing of history is not only 
a science but an art. The factual background 
of this important episode in the story of our 
slave traffic can be documented in every im- 
portant detail, while certainly the enveloping 
action is recognized at once as United States 
history right out of the schoolbooks. No alert 
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history teacher will fail to recognize this book 
at first sight as collateral reading for high 
school and college classes. 

The story has an epic quality, being prin- 
cipally the biography of Cinqué, a jungle 
prince with intelligence, physical prowess, 
heroism, and complete devotion to his people, 
who triumphs over every difficulty to bring 
his band of fellow-tribesmen, ravished by 
slave traders from the wilds of Africa, back to 
their homeland after a three-year odyssey of 
thrilling adventures by land and sea. The saga 
satisfies the classical prescription for the epic 
form: it possesses (1) a dignified theme; (2) 
an orderly progress of the action; and (3) an 
organic unity derived “from some central 
hero [in this case Cinqué] whose exploits are 
the thread of the discourse.” 

The book opens with a bang: 


For days a mysterious long low black schooner 
hovered on the New Jersey and Long Island 
coast. ... Sailors on passing vessels hailed her, - 
then fearfully increased sail when they saw her 
decks lined with fierce and famished blacks 
brandishing muskets and cutlasses. Ships that 
approached too close were raked by badly 
aimed musket fire. 


After a couple of pages elaborating this situa- 
tion, a flashback picks up the thread of the 
story in the hold of a slaver anchored (three 
years previously) off the village of Mani on 
the west coast of Africa. Here are more than 
fifty naked natives freshly captured, chained 
and manacled and ready for shipment to the 
West Indies. 

From this point the story travels straight 
along, following the fortunes of Cinqué and 
his band through three years of triumph and 
disaster, persecution and relief, unheard-of 
brutality alternating with the most Christian 
kindness and sympathy — experienced while 
running their perilous gauntlet between slav- 
ery and the abolitionist haven in New Eng- 
land. 
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Landed in Havana, the captives are sold 
after a ghastly bargaining, and transferred to 
the schooner Amistad. While the whole group 
is en route to a life of plantation servitude, 
the ever-alert Cinqué engineers a successful 
mutiny. With his accustomed prevision, he 
saves out a couple of navigators with their 
throats uncut, hoping to make them navigate 
the Amistad back to Africa. By day he forces 
them at the point of his glittering cutlass to 
take the eastward course—but at night, while 
he sleeps, the wily Spaniards turn the vessel 
to the west. So, after weeks of zigzagging in 
the stormy Atlantic, the treachery of the im- 
pressed navigators is finally successful in 
bringing the schooner to the New Jersey coast 
and eventually into the custody of a United 
States naval vessel. 

Now comes an interlude, entitled with jus- 
tified sarcasm “Land of the Free.” We have 
here lively thumbnail sketches of William 
Lloyd Garrison and of other great abolition- 
ists hounded by proslavery mobs, including 
also the martyrdom of Elijah P. Lovejoy in 
Illinois. We who are now living through a 
comparable hysteria can readily accept as true 
those wild extravagances which readers in a 
quieter era would be inclined to reject as over- 
drawn. This chapter, although breaking the 
thread of the story, is an economy—for the 
sketches serve to bring vividly to mind the 
whipped-up frenzy of the popular mind as 
the great tide of the abolition movement be- 
gan really battering at the walls of vested in- 
terests, conservatism, and respectability in 
Puritan New England. 

This intercalary material greatly enhances 
the drama of Cinqué’s fight for freedom—is, 
in fact, an essential element of the plot. Public 
opinion in Connecticut, where this portion of 
the story is laid, strongly supported the slave 
trade, profits from which percolated pleas- 
ingly through New England economy; and as 
the abolition movement gained headway, there 
ensued that intense factional bitterness usual 
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in a society whenever powerful economic in- 
terests collide with a great moral issue. Mis- 
carriages of justice in the courts and actual 
mob violence became almost an accepted rou- 
tine. 

True history plays no favorites. It is worth 
noting that in the present narrative the teach- 
ers, preachers, lawyers, journalists, poets, and 
philosophers of New England of that day sup- 
plied the intelligence and the great bulk of the 
heroism in this dynamic three-year fight for 
freedom. Even the United States Navy comes 
out of the melee with a blot on its escutcheon. 
And, if “backbone,” in its figurative sense, 
be taken as a basis for comparison, the pro- 
fessions just listed reduce poor old Van Buren, 
his attorney-general, and the big politicians 
generally to a positively notochordal stage of 
evolution. Lewis Tappan, lone representative 
of New York commercial interests, single- 
handedly and alone redeems his whole clan. 
Indeed, it was the Tappan backbone which 
braced effectually all the other backbones that 
fought the legal battle through to a successful 
finish, with John Quincy Adams as attorney 
at his eloquent best before the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The tragedy of Cinqué and his bewildered 
companions was timed by history to be espe- 
cially effective in the terrific slavery contro- 
versy of the 1840's. Similarly, the timing of 
this book’s publication gives it especially his- 
torical importance now when division among 
the races of the world threatens widespread 
disaster, and when it is of vital importance 
to the people of this nation to form fast 
friendships with the great colored races of the 
world. The State Department would do well! 
to consider “Slave Mutiny” for inclusion in 
libraries now maintained in areas where com- 
munist propaganda is seeking to inflame vast 
populations against us on the deadly false issue 
of the color-line. 


Roy Bedichek 
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LEAF-AND-BRANCH WEST 
A Natural History of Western Trees 


BY DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston $6.00 


a critic whose professional concern with Na- 
ture is primarily by way of literature may 
hope to be pardoned for presuming to review 
Mr. Peattie’s book in place of someone skilled 
in botany or forestry, whose report would re- 
liably stay at the level of scholarly assessment. 
I am, in this instance, an appreciator, merely, 
with scant resources for amending or footnot- 
ing the trustworthiness of Mr. Peattie’s par- 
ticularities. 

Reading through this volume at hazard— 
the most enjoyable manner of approaching it, 
I should think—I find it teeming with matter 
not restricted to the classification of Western 
trees: their habitat, structure, uses, and so 
forth. It is more than a book on trees, although 
it is amply that. It is a rediscovery of the 
whole vast West, from the chaparral traces 
of Texas to the hemlock-capped peaks of the 
Canadian border. To one who is in unwilling 
but utilitarian exile from that immense gran- 
deur, reading Peattie’s book here in the sodden 
acres of the northeast coast—a golf-course 
with red brick dumped on to it—is an experi- 
ence both nostalgic and inspiriting. Peattic, 
over and above his analysis of the tree-in- 
itself, has an appropriating eye for the spint 
of place which mothers it, so that one reads 
not simply of the saguaro or the live-oak or 
the white pine or the juniper as members of 
species with such-and-such a chemistry and 
ecology. 

One walks (or drives!) again through the 
majestic environments which Peattie resum- 
mons for him: the scorched-melon evenings 
of the southern Arizona desert, the golden :ro- 
matic slopes of California foothills, dewed by 
the mournful ocean, the high chill fastnes of 
Montana or northern Idaho and, greatest and 
purest of these (to this unreconstructed, pas- 
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sionate convert), the sandstone altars of the 
Rio Grande valley in New Mexico. If Peattie’s 
power of evocation is assisted by my quickly 
suggestive memory, I am none the less certain 
that this is no sign of my reading into his 
volume qualities that do not exist for others. 
A single representative quotation, from Peat- 
tie’s discourse on the Coast Redwood, will 
ratify my praise of his leaf-and-branch pos- 
session of the subject in all its living details: 


Your footfalls make no sound on the nee- 
dies and moss that have lain there for cen- 
turies. Your body casts no shadow in that 
green, lake-like diffused light. The goose honk- 
ing of a car, the calling of a child, fade into 
the immensity of silence. Time, the common 
tick-tock of it, ceases here, and you become 
aware of time in another measure—out of an 
awesome past....For this forest has stood 
here since the Ice Age, and here, together with 
this transfixed past, is the future too, for 
these immense lives will outlast yours by a 
thousand years or so. 

But this solemnity is not like church or 
tomb; it is enlivened by the soft dispute of a 
stream with its bed, or the swirling, blurred 
whistle of the black-throated gray warbler so 
high in the clerestory of the woods that he 
cannot be seen.... At any time of the day 
the mist may roll silently through the forest 
aisles. It may rest on the forest floor, drench- 
ing the beds of oxalis and moss; it may 
winder, like the incense smoke in a temple, 
among the trees; it may move through their 
crowns, leaving the forest floor quite dry. But 
always the strong sun comes piercing through 
the fogs in beams of smoky light, slant shafts 
thit fall with unerring drama upon some high 
alur log swathed in the emerald cloth of 
Hypnum moss or bearing aloft the great tuft 
of : translucent fern or a spray of the phan- 
tom orchis, 


On whatever tree (at whatever altitude, in 
whatever life-zone) Mr. Peattie is expatiating 
in kaowing terms of process, he also manages 
to pmvide exciting marginalia. With his trea- 
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tise on the Redwood— its nomenclature, 
range, board feet, and biological properties— 
he shows us a glimpse of Spanish history; on 
the White Pine, a recital of the devastating 
1910 fires in the forests of northern Idaho; 
on Cherrystone Juniper, a surprisingly tender 
(and sadly anachronistic) tribute to the van- 
ished charms of the Santa Fe of barely a gen- 
eration ago. 

With Paul Landacre’s instructive little fig- 
ures of cone, flower, and stem, and his full- 
page renderings of the trees themselves, this 
is an altogether useful and attractive book, 
not to be read from cover to cover in two 
sessions except by the coldest eye on docu- 
mentary duty, but to be sampled or referred 
to as mood and need dictate. Those who think 
that only God can make a tree, and that no 
more need be observed on the subject, might 
be agreeably astonished that Donald Culross 
Peattie, alone among living writers, can make 
a tree a fruitful subject for seven hundred 
pages. Vernon Young 


OUR ARGENTINE FAILURE 

Yankee Diplomacy: 

U. S. Intervention in Argentina 

BY ©. EDMUND SMITH, JR. 

Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$3.00 


THROUGHOUT THE CourRSsE of its national ex- 
istence, the United States has recognized Latin 
America’s strategic and economic importance 
to hemispheric defense and security, and has 
realized that the co-operation of the Latin- 
American nations is vital to our safety. But 
the question of how to obtain this co-opera- 
tion bas often forced United States foreign 
policy into devious bypaths which have inevit- 
ably led to resistance rather than assistance. 
When President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
launched his good neighbor policy, early in 
his first administration, he did so with the deep 
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conviction that it was far better to be re- 
spected than to be feared. Therefore, he de- 
liberately aimed at gaining the co-operation 
ot the Latin-American nations by observing 
their sovereign rights and by insisting that the 
United States follow an economic and social 
policy calculated to bring mutual benefits to 
the entire hemisphere. Nevertheless the good 
neighbor policy, even at the peak of its pres- 
tige, tailed to be wholly successful. A barrier 
was always present. This barrier was created 
because the good neighbor policy and hemi- 
spheric unity ran counter to the general inter- 
ests of the Argentine nation. Argentine for- 
eign policy had been oriented much more to 
the Old World than toward the nations of 
the New, for Argentina was economically and 
financially dependent upon European markets. 
Furthermore, Argentina, being one of the rich- 
est and most advanced of the Latin-American 
nations, had long viewed itself as the leader of 
the Spanish-American nations. The national 
thinking of the Argentine was dedicated to 
the concept that any attempt on the part of 
the United States to increase its influence in 
the Western Hemisphere must be thwarted. 
The Argentines have long felt that Hispanism 
was the antidote for Pan-Americanism. And 
with the fervor of a moral crusader, Argentina 
has succeeded time and again in maneuvering 
the United States into an unfavorable position 
in the game of intrahemispheric politics. 

This diplomatic jockeying for position was 
continued throughout the whole course of 
World War Il. The United States was largely 
but not completely successful in achieving 
hemispheric solidarity inasmuch as nineteen of 
the American nations did, in varying degrees, 
support the Allied war effort. Still Argentina 
continually claimed the right to stand and 
did stand alone, thus preventing solidarity. 
The United States used almost every diplo- 
matic tactic at its disposal except military ac- 
tion or severe economic sanctions to bring that 
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nation into line with the rest of the hemi- 
sphere — but without appreciable success. 

The attitude of United States diplomacy 
toward Argentina was based on the assump- 
tion that a national policy which thought of 
itself alone was, in time of war, a concrete 
peril to all the nations of the hemisphere, and 
therefore all the nations were under a duty to 
combine to remedy it. For the most part, the 
other Latin-American nations gave lip service, 
at least, to the stern attitude adopted by the 
United States against Argentina; but as the 
war began to wane, the gulf separating Argen- 
tina and the United States increased rather 
than diminished, and throughout Latin Amer- 
ica there arose the suspicion that the United 
States had abandoned the spirit if not the let- 
ter of the good neighbor policy and was return- 
ing to the days of forced co-operation through 
intervention. 

In Yankee Diplomacy, third in the postwar 
series of Arnold Foundation Stiies, Dr. O. 
Edmund Smith, Jr., has carefully and meticu- 
lously traced the background of United States- 
Argentine relations and the conflict between 
the United States and Argentina during and 
immediately following the war. With schol- 
arly precision supplemented by an efficient 
and tactful art of abbreviation, he has win- 
nowed the wheat from the chaff in the avail- 
able diplomatic reports and documents and has 
presented a new perspective on inter-Amer- 
ican relations. His greatest contribution is per- 
haps his accurate and perceptive insight into 
the conflict raging within the United States 
Department of State itself; with swift sure 
strokes he draws the picture of the shifting 
and veering diplomatic winds as two strong 
men sought the same goal by radically differ- 
ent means. 

The goal was continental unity. Spruille 
Braden viewed it as a holy mission in which 
moral squeamishness was out of place. To pro- 
vide meat for humanity there must be a 
butcher. Any course of action calculated to 
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bring Argentina into line was, to Mr. Braden, 
to be pursued — the Machiavellian approach. 
Such a viewpoint always appeals strongly to 
men of drastic action. But the strong-man 
policy generally fails in the long run to achieve 
its goal. It is doubtless possible for severity to 
enter into the political ordering of the hemi- 
sphere, but there must be an ethics of severity. 
It was to this viewpoint that Sumner Welles 
seemed dedicated. His aim was to reach the 
same goal by bargain and compromise, by the 
slower process of internal medicine in prefer- 
ence to the surgeon’s knife. And in view of 
the traditional abhorrence by the Latin-Amer- 
ican nations of intervention in their domestic 
and foreign affairs, particularly by the United 
States, the Welles approach would have been 
infinitely wiser. 

Yet as the tale of Yankee diplomacy unfolds 
one is left with a definite feeling that no mat- 
ter what course had been chosen in dealing 
with Argentina it might well have been un- 
successful. Perhaps it would have been better 
to ignore the goal of total continental unity, 
and assess all diplomatic actions in the light of 
the attitude of the nations who had joined the 
Allies in repulsing aggression. This would have 
placed Argentina in the role of the villain 
rather than the martyr, and would have gained 
greater sympathy from the leaders of other in- 
fluential Latin-American republics. In any 
event a wavering, changing diplomacy giving 
precedence at one moment to one faction in 
power within the State Department and at the 
next to another faction is a clear example of 
how not to conduct diplomacy. The unfor- 
tunate consequence of such a “wishy-washy” 
policy, as Dr. Smith’s book points out, is dis- 
aster. Our failure with Argentina in this re- 
spect might well be taken to heart by the 
diplomatic leaders of the United States as they 
conduct American diplomacy on the broader 
world scene today. 

Dr. Smith’s well-told tale is of concern to 
all who are interested in America’s search for 
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a policy to hold the community of free nations 
together, and it is of particular importance to 
readers interested in inter-American affairs. 
The sole criticism that can be leveled at the 
book is one of no importance to the general 
reader, but the fact that it lacks an index will 
limit its usefulness to future students of world 
affairs. 


A. J. Thomas, Jr. 


PEDESTAL POLISHED ANEW 


The Great Man: George Washington 
As a Human Being 


BY HOWARD SWIGGETT 
Doubleday, New York $5.00 


“GEORGE WASHINGTON is mentioned,” declares 
Gertrude Stein in Four in America. “He is 
also remembered. I say George Washington 
was the first president of the United States. 
She is very sleepy, George Washington.” If 
the last Steinian statement means anything— 
an arguable proposition—it probably refers to 
the dull cold marble into which Washington 
was transformed by the idolatry of most nine- 
teenth-century biographers, and to the increas- 
ing boredom with which the self-consciously 
unsentimental twentieth-century American 
writer has viewed this apparent paragon of 
wisdom and virtue. In The Great Man How- 
ard Swiggett, freé-iance writer who has pub- 
lished both books of adventure and historical 
studies (including a lively biography of 
Gouverneur Morris last year), attempts to 
rescue the Father of Our Country from the 
“frozen fraud” of statue, bust, and pedestal, 
and to evoke the “Living Presence,” warts 
and all. 

Dispensing with what two English his- 
torians have called “the abominable tyranny 
of references,” Mr. Swiggett has produced an 
informal, newsy, sympathetic, and generally 
interesting sketch of Washington, the human 
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being, from the day he was commissioned as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Continental 
Armies in June, 1775, until his death of “an 
acute infection” in December, 1799. Wash- 
ington the man, we learn, had his “trivial 
vagaries.” He had an almost compulsive love 
of possessing things—pocket knives, dishes, 
bottle-sliders, mother-of-pearl whist counters. 
He was one of the first to perceive humor in 
the name “Bronx.” He fancied himself an au- 
thority on human love—“a mighty pretty 
thing but like all other delicious things, likely 
to cloy.” At forty-seven he danced a three- 
hour marathon with Catherine Greene, 
twenty-one years his junior. When young 
Alexander Hamilton was on his staff during 
the Revolution, he referred to “Ham and I” 
in his correspondence (Betty MacDonald, 
please note). 
Washington also, Swiggett points out, had 
a good deal of “inflammable material” in him. 
He rode into the firing at New York and 
Princeton, raced the guns at Trenton, came 
up to restore the battle at Monmouth, com- 
mented on General Conway with “searing 
sarcasm,” gave the surrender to General Lin- 
coln at Yorktown, refused to turn back in the 
frozen Delaware, struck off the wonderful 
phrase “hackneyed in villainy” for Benedict 
Arnold, filled the margins of a book by James 
Monroe with brilliant, witty, sarcastic notes. 
Having taken Washington off his pedestal, 
Swiggett promptly puts him back on it. Wash- 
ington was “the greatest man of action” in 
the eighteenth century. He was a man of 
magnetism and grandeur, goodness and char- 
ity, filled with pride yet with a winning 
modesty. He had a “wonderful ability to learn 
and develop,” an “uncanny ability to perceive 
what was the right thing and then to do it.” 
If he made mistakes as Revolutionary com- 
mander, we should remember that his position 
was “what Eisenhower’s would have been at 
D-Day if he had also had the duties of Mar- 
shall in Washington plus the responsibility of 
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Somervell for supply and of MacArthur in 
the Pacific.”” What this “fiery, audacious man” 
might have done with a fed, paid, and clothed 
army is “beyond belief.” It cannot be, Swig- 
gett reflects, “that Washington alone saw the 
Revolution plain and whole, yet one searches 
in vain for evidence to the contrary.” His 
position on slavery—at times callous and 
brutal—was the sole flaw in his greatness, but 
it was no more unenlightened than that of 
other patriot leaders and it was, after all, a 
“matter of torment to him.” 

In restoring what is for all practical pur- 
poses the old-fashioned Washington-hero of 
“Parson” Weems (minus the tiresome piety), 
Swiggett finds himself forced to take a dim 
view of most of Washington’s associates dur- 
ing and after the Revolution. With the excep- 
tion of Nathanael Greene, Washington’s com- 
rades-in-arms were largely of inferior caliber 
both as men and as soldiers. And the less said 
about the members of the Continental Con- 
gress, the better. John Adams, “snug and 
warm at Braintree,” was petty and carping 
throughout the war. Jefferson was slovenly, 
insincere, a tale-teller, and a gossip. Madison 
was by and large O.K., though as a youth 
during the Revolution he believed that he had 
an “epileptiform hysteria” which might be 
fatal in military service (he lived to the ripe 
old age of eighty-five). Tom Paine was pretty 
close to being what Theodore Roosevelt called 
him many years ago: “a dirty little atheist.” 
Lafayette was clearly a case of delayed adoles- 
cence; Washington surely could not have had 
a paternal affection for him. James Monroe 
was atrabilious, self-righteous, and petty. It 
is a canard that Washington was a worse 
speller than most of his associates. 

And so on and on. A little less uncritical 
enthusiasm for the Great Man and a little 
more kindly tolerance for the “trivial vag- 
aries” and “inflammable material” in Wash- 
ington’s colleagues would have made this a 
more convincing portrait. As it is, at times 
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we find Gertrude Stein’s cryptic remark run- 
ning through our minds: “She is very sleepy, 
George Washington.” 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


CENTURY OF TEXAS MEDICINE 


A History of the Texas Medical 
Association, 1853-1953 


BY PAT IRELAND NIXON 
University of Texas Press, Austin $6.00 


DR. PAT IRELAND NIXON of San Antonio has 
become the leading authority on the history 
of medicine in Texas. His current volume, 
issued as a part of the celebration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the Texas Medical 
Association, represents a tremendous amount 
of investigation and uncountable hours— 
many of which must have been exceedingly 
dull—plowing through ancient newspapers, 
dog-eared programs, and barely legible manu- 
scripts. The task of the factual reporter of 
history is a fearsome one. If there are errors 
of fact in this work, they are certainly not 
evident; the book should be a fruitful source 
of information to scholars centuries hence. 

The story of the growth of a medical or- 
ganization must assuredly be of relatively 
limited interest, at least to us now in contact 
with the organization itself; but it may well 
be that in some social history of the future 
the account of the development of a state 
medical association will be of considerable 
sociologic and anthropologic importance. In a 
sense what the doctors have done for them- 
selves is not greatly unlike what the labor 
unions have accomplished for their member- 
ship, and it is rather interesting that this par- 
ticular association was developing most rapidly 
at about the same time as were the older and 
more conservative trade unions. 


One could say accurately that it all began 
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with a voluntary association, the purpose of 
which was the dissemination of scientific— 
or what seemed so—information. And for the 
first forty years or so, that was essentially the 
nature of the small organization which man- 
aged to keep itself alive. In 1894, for example, 
not much over a tenth of all the Texans who 
called themselves doctors—and there were 
evidently a good many who had about as much 
right to the title as your bootblack—were 
members of the association. But around the 
turn of the century someone with a larger 
and longer view took over. You may call such 
a man a promoter if you wish, but at any rate 
he began to act as the center about which the 
organization turned. The history at this point 
is much like that of many another group. So 
long as the organization is largely voluntary 
and spontaneous, membership is pretty sure to 
be variable. But as soon as the situation per- 
mits the employment of a person whose entire 
energies are directed toward the perpetuation 
and enlargement of the organization, the 
character of the group changes. And some- 
thing like that happened to the Texas Medi- 
cal Association. 

Quite properly it began by demanding of 
the legislature laws relating to licensure and 
laws relating to public health. But as the asso- 
ciation became stronger it also undertook to 
determine what was permissible for the in- 
dividual physician, and finally to prescribe 
membership as a prerequisite to hospital ap- 
pointments. As this stage was reached, the 
importance of the original scientific meeting 
declined. For one thing, there were plenty of 
scientific meetings that had no other purpose. 
For another, as the organization became larger 
and more powerful, it was obvious that the 
events taking place on three days of the year 
were relatively unimportant as compared with 
steady, daily activity that served to hold the 
group together and to increase its power. Fur- 
thermore, as the association expanded, its gov- 
ernment came to iie more completely in the 
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hands of a relatively few people. Perhaps the 
power lay and lies most securely in the grasp 
of the one individual whose position is rela- 
tively permanent, the Secretary, whose duties 
include editing of the Journal. 

Because the practice of medicine is bound 
inseparably to the public interest, any medical 
association is certain to acquire a quasi-polit- 
ical aspect. The Texas Medical Association was 
certain, therefore, from time to time to take 
on a political complexion that was largely de- 
termined by events in Austin; for example, it 
went to bat against Ferguson when he at- 
tacked the University of Texas, and also in- 
tervened in the dispute that broke out over 
Homer Rainey. But the mainsprings of its 
unity and growth have been the struggles 
against illegitimate practitioners, mainly be- 
tween 1910 and 1930, and since that time 
against the bogey of “socialized medicine” 
that popped up with the New Deal and is even 
now being shoved around as a consequence of 
Oveta Culp Hobby’s appointment to cabinet 
rank. 

Dr. Nixon’s history contains material of 
much interest to the public as well as to 
physicians. The first clamor about the passing 
of the general practitioner, for instance, is of 
record in 1887. The disappearance of this 
fabulous character seems to have been redis- 
covered and mourned anew every time a new 
generation of news reporters perceives that 
their doctors aren’t quite like the men they 
remember from their childhood. Of course 
the truth is that this paragon—St. Francis, 
Martin Luther, John Wesley, Plato, the priests 
of Cos, Pasteur, and Lister all rolled into one 
bearded, virile, and compassionate package— 
always did live in one of the Cities of Cibola. 

Another source of amusement lies in the 
similarity of presidential addresses year after 
year and even decade after decade. The plaint 
that the highly principled physician is a vic- 
tim of this or that, and particularly that in 
spite of his heroic devotion to duty he is not 
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appreciated, seems to date almost from the 
beginning. Hardly less ancient is the cry that 
physicians have left the smaller places, a com- 
plaint first officially studied in 1927 and still 
the subject of considerable furor today. 
Altogether, as I have tried to see this volume 
in the light of history and from a detached 
viewpoint, I should say it is a notable and most 
valuable contribution; that like any good book 
it contains a plenitude of information about 
the customs and thought of the period cov- 
ered; and that in its quiet and inconspicuous 
manner it will undoubtedly furnish aid to 
historians a century or so from now. 


John Chapman, M.D. 


WHISKERED BARDS REDEEMED 
The Fields Were Green 


BY GEORGE ARMS 


Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
California $4.50 


THE suBJECcT of Mr. Arms’s reappraisal is the 
“schoolroom poets” (so Arms aptly names 
them)—Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
and Longfellow. It was once customary to 
venerate these men as major figures in a golden 
literary era. More recently it has been the 
fashion to laugh at them, patronize them, or 
ignore them; to dismiss them as sentimental, 
didactic, and rhetorical; to call them as old- 
fashioned as the whiskers that most of them 
wore. Mr. Arms demonstrates the new stereo- 
type to be as false as the old one. Without re- 
storing them to their former pedestals, he 
shows that these poets have, with all of their 
limitations, a good deal of modest but genuine 
merit. They are minor poets, to be sure, but 
they are not always bad poets. Each produced 
a small body of work—Mr. Arms convinces 
us—that is better than we thought. 

Mr. Arms accomplishes this task with quiet 
competence. No extravagant claims are made, 
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no Olympian judgments are pronounced. But 
everywhere the criticism is fresh and inde- 
pendent—and everywhere the judgments are 
supported by penetrating readings of the 
poems (which are themselves handily antholo- 
gized following each chapter). The author is 
able to use the most recent tools of criticism 
with skill and discrimination. In him the 
critic and the scholar are not divorced: each 
co-operates with the other to the benefit of 
both. His judgments, therefore, do not hang 
in air, but are—in so far as is possible in lit- 
erature—demonstrated. He sees the school- 
room poets in nonacademic perspective. Best 
of all, he enables us to read freshly a number 
of poems which we had not been able to see 
before for their very familiarity. When the 
tarnish is removed, a silvery gleam is dis- 
covered. 

The fact that Mr. Arms writes as one sym- 
pathetic with the aims and virtues of modern 
poetry gives depth to his appreciation of the 
now unfashionable schoolroom poets. His 
opening chapter, in which he evaluates the 
obstacles between them and the moderns, is 
one of his best. But his whole book is bal- 
anced, judicious, and discerning. This is a 
valuable critical reassessment. 

Laurence Perrine 


OLD SHANG THE SHOWMAN 
Shanghai Pierce: A Fair Likeness 


BY CHRIS EMMETT 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $5.00 


IN THE GALAXY of colorful Texas cattlemen 
none has surpassed in showmanship the ebul- 
lient Shanghai Pierce, christened Abel Head 
Pierce. The Rhode Island lad early forsook the 
frugal environment of his childhood, repudi- 
ated the sanctimonious admonition of a Vir- 
ginia uncle, and became at nineteen a stow- 
away bound for Texas. Reaching the new land 
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with seventy-five cents, he ultimately realized 
his ambition to become a millionaire, In the 
process he acquired from unknown sources a 
title and an extra name. The title of colonel 
passed when his foghorn voice was stilled at 
the turn of the century, but Shanghai, the 
would-be colossus of all cowmen, has lived on 
in the realm of legend, myth, and tall tale. 

Now after the lapse of half a century comes 
the first full-length biography of “Old Shang.” 
Chris Emmett is no eulogist; no thin veneer 
forms a mantle of charity to conceal the sub- 
ject’s shortcomings, which were plentiful and 
conspicuous. Pierce was a typical product of 
his era, part rascal, part gentleman; in his 
acquisitiveness he was at times ruthless, re- 
sorting to bluffing, chicanery, and fencing 


' without consent. “Reward your friends and 


punish your enemies” was his own terse state- 
ment of his basic philosophy. 

Chris Emmett has made excellent use of the 
wealth of material at his disposal, to trace 
Pierce’s career from humble beginnings to 
wealth and power. Endowed with a native 
shrewdness, Pierce made his showmanship pay 
off from the day he landed at Indianola in 
1853. Typical was the use he made of his 
moneybag, which served as a pillow by night 
and mobile bank by day. Payment in gold 
coin through panics and periods of doubtful 
paper money issuc made of Shanghai a symbol 
of stability and market leadership. 

In an era when cowmen were never without 
firearms and were hardened to frequent gun- 
play, Shanghai was unusually gun shy; other- 
wise he might have become a folk hero. While 
many of his contemporaries were able to 
maintain an outward appearance of com- 
posure in the presence of a pointed pistol, the 
panicky Pierce, despite his loud talk, ran away 
and lived to fight another day—except that 
fight he never did. While short on shooting 
he was long on litigation. Although he was 
never convicted on any indictments, his ac- 
tivities were the subject matter of many civil 
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lawsuits throughout the coastal area. Even his 
sister was an adversary in a suit over a single 
steer. 

An inconspicuous but highly important 
role was played by Shanghai’s self-effacing 
and modest brother, Jonathan, under their 
partnership arrangement. Chris Emmett has 
skilfully woven into the background consid- 
erable material from the life of Jonathan, 
which serves as effective contrast to Shang- 
hai’s own dramatic qualities. One might wish 
for more than a bare mention of Shanghai’s 
two wives; and at times the book’s effect tends 
to be diffused through an overabundance of 
separate episodes. But despite these shortcom- 
ings the volume is stimulating and revealing. 


Dan Ferguson 


GREAT DAYS OF GOLD 


Money Mountain: The Story of 
Cripple Creek Gold 


BY MARSHALL SPRAGUE 


Little, Brown, Boston $5.00 


MARSHALL SPRAGUE was an eastern journalist 
before he came to Colorado Springs a few years 
ago for his health. As he grew interested in 
the city and its past, be became aware that the 
gold mines of Cripple Creek, twenty miles 
away over the mountain, had transformed the 
quiet staid town that had once been nicknamed 
“Little London.” To know Colorado Springs 
one had to know Cripple Creek, and it was to 
satisfy his curiosity that Sprague began the re- 
searches that culminated in Money Mountain. 
The story has been told before, notably in 
Frank Waters’ excellent Midas of the Rockies 
(1937, 1949), but where Waters concentrated 
on the unusual career of Winfield Scott Strat- 
ton, Sprague has aimed at a broad social study 
of the two communities and the personalities 
emerging from the boom years. 

It is an uncommonly good book of its sort, 
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for history gave him as good a plot as Shake- 
speare ever drew from Holinshed, and the re- 
sult is, if not Shakespearean, at least dramatic 
in the best sense. Sprague has dug patiently for 
his facts, and he respects documentary evi- 
dence more than the uncertain memories of 
old-timers, though he is aware of the value of 
both kinds of information. His most striking 
success has been in bringing to life the key fig- 
ures of his narrative, men who are so often flat 
stereotypes in this kind of book. And when 
one realizes that the big men of Cripple Creek 
and Colorado Springs have not been long in 
their graves, and that proprieties can often be 
hampering to the historian, one must grant 
that Sprague has done a generally satisfactory 
job of avoiding both the “puff” and the cheap 
sensationalism of dubious folklore. 

Sprague’s story of Cripple Creek is the story 
of many another American boom. There is the 
period of the prospector, scraping the earth 
with a confidence few will share, even when 
the ore samples sit in a store window for all to 
see. Then there is the period when, after the 
big strike, speculators and moneyed men move 
in, and operations are multiplied as dizzyingly 
as are the prices at which everything changes 
hands. Finally there is the stabilized control 
that results when the holdings are in the hands 
of a relatively few whose grasp of financial 
and economic forces is a world away from the 
kind of imagination and drive that had kept 
the grizzled codgers prospecting with pick and 
burro a few years before. 

So it has been with Cripple Creek. Old Bob 
Womack spent twenty years in the mountains 
before he discovered the El Paso lode in 1890. 
He was not the type to cash in on his discov- 
ery. More than two dozen millionaires were 
created by the boom during the 1890's, but 
Womack seldom saw as much as $500. In his 
last years he was down and out — and so for- 
gotten that an attempt at a public subscrip- 
tion in his behalf was a failure. But his life 
was by no means drab o1 frustrated: Sprague 
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gives us a fine close-up of Womack’s lone-wolf 
temperament that valued the search for gold 
above its possession, and that found solace in 
miner’s tall talk on his periodic busts. 

The rush that Womack started brought in 
the Leadville crowd and speculators from all 
over the world. Within ten years 475 mines 
were in active operation and more than $75,- 
000,000 had been taken from the rocky slopes 
of the defunct volcano almost two miles above 
sea level. By 1914 total production had ex- 
ceeded $250,000,000. The small district, five 
or six miles square, reached its peak of produc- 
tion in 1900, when the population soared to 
more than 50,000. Out of this mass emerged 
a handful of colorful figures whose success 
brought them power, and who sensed their re- 
sponsibilities in their individual ways. Perhaps 
the most interesting aspect of the Cripple 
Creek saga is the later careers of W. S. Strat- 
ton, Spencer Penrose, and A. E. Carlton, made 
possible by their Cripple Creek holdings. 

Stratton was a carpenter who, like Womack, 
roamed the hills for many years looking for 
gold; but he also studied mineralogy and blow- 
pipe analysis. When his Independence claim 
proved to be a rich strike he took out ore only 
as he needed money, feeling that gold was 
worth more in the ground than above it. Grad- 
ually he bought out near-by claims and inte- 
grated the digging. When he sold the Inde- 
pendence in 1899 for ten million dollars he 
was probably the wealthiest man in Colorado 
Springs, but his taste for display was hardly 
that of the typical free spender. Instead of a 
mansion on millionaire’s row he bought one of 
the houses he himself had built; he was pri- 
vately generous to old friends, though he prob- 
ably refused thousands of miscellaneous ap- 
peals for aid. He did, however, feel a public 


responsibility to Colorado Springs; he provided 
a site for the city hall, the county courthouse, 
the post office; he built the Miner’s Exchange 
building; he bought and extended the street 
railway; he gave the city a park. He seemed 
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personally elusive, closemouthed in business 
dealings, but with an ungovernable temper 
and an unusual sensitivity about his private 
life (his one excursion into matrimony had 
lasted only a few weeks, and lurid stories con- 
cerning other women were staple gossip for 
the last twenty years of his life). When he died 
in 1902, he disappointed both Colorado Springs 
and Cripple Creek; for instead of the public 
bequests they had expected, the bulk of his 
six-million-dollar estate went into a trust fund 
to establish the Myron Stratton Home for de- 
serving people of the county, young and old. 
After years of litigation his wishes were car- 
ried out, and only now is the institution, named 
for his father, considered one of the chief orna- 
ments of the community. 

Where Stratton was an introverted Spartan, 
Spencer Penrose was ambitious, gregarious, and 
flamboyant. He came to Cripple Creek as a 
real-estate promoter and stayed to make a for- 
tune in mines and mining services. He pyra- 
mided his wealth in Utah copper, but Colo- 
rado Springs was his real stage. He pushed the 
development of the Broadmoor area and was 
instrumental in building the world-famous 
hotel of that name, which later became his and 
is now the property of the foundation he estab- 
lished. Penrose was a cultivated Philadelphian 
from a noble family, but with a kind of Roscoe 
Turner dapperness he refused to be over- 
shadowed. The promoter in him was con- 
stantly at work, expanding the hotel, adding a 
zoo, building a stadium, publicizing the Pike’s 
Peak region. He built the Will Rogers me- 
morial atop near-by Cheyenne Mountain, but 
in it reposes the body, not of the humorist, 
but of Penrose himself. Since his death the 
foundation disperses about a million dollars a 
year, but its support of art, music, and cancer 
research is now as quiet and unostentatious as 
it is important to the Rocky Mountain area. 

Bert Carlton is the least well known of the 
three, but Cripple Creek is forever in his debt. 
He came West for his health and became a 
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supplier of coal for the mines and wagon trans- 
port for ore. When his mining ventures suc- 
ceeded, his quiet competence made him a re- 
spected figure whose opinions carried great 
weight. He was perhaps the only man who 
could have united the mine owners in under- 
writing construction of a drainage tunnel to 
keep water out of the mines. Under Carl- 
ton’s initiative the tunnel was completed and 
dry shafts could be sunk almost two thousand 
feet beneath the surface. Since his premature 
death, Mrs. Carlton has been instrumental in 
the creation of a second tunnel enabling still 
further deepening of the mines. Today mining 
is on a limited scale (one mine open to visitors 
is said to be profiting more from admission 
fees than from actual mining operations) ; but 
thanks to the Carltons the field is still produc- 
tive and new veins are still being discovered. 

More than $400,000,000 in gold has been 
taken out of Cripple Creek, and when one re- 
alizes that ore can be profitably mined if it 
contains even two ounces of gold per ton, the 
magnitude of the sixty-year operation becomes 
apparent. Cripple Creek is not yet history — 
some two thousand people still live and work 
in the district — and it is pardonable if no one 
thought of a museum for the town until 1953. 
It has made a good start at recapturing some 
aspects of the bright past before it is too late. 
Money Mountain as surely has captured the 
intangible essence of the great days in Cripple 


Creek. Claude M. Simpson, Jr. 


MANNERLY MRS. WHARTON 

Edith Wharton: A Study of Her 
Fiction 

BY BLAKE NEVIUS 

University of California Press, Berkeley $3.75 


BLAKE NEvius has brought to his task of as- 
sessing the work of Edith Wharton an analytic 
mind and an objective attitude. He realizes 
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that the depression years have exaggerated the 
limitations of Mrs. Wharton’s social ideal, 
that she has been too well-bred and too ra- 
tional in her treatment of experience to main- 
tain her hold upon some readers. At the same 
time he believes there are three reasons for 
her permanent claim upon a reader’s atten- 
tion: first, her vivid portraiture of the feudal 
nature of New York society at the turn of 
the century; second, her accomplishment, next 
to Henry James’s, in an alien and difficult 
genre, the novel of manners; third, her suc- 
cessful exploitation of the theme of a trapped 
protagonist’s responsibility in seeking freedom 
from a meaner spirit. 

Despite Mrs. Wharton’s autobiographical 
A Backward Glance there is a paucity of in- 
formation about her life. This book, being 
primarily a critical study, adds little in this 
respect—though it suggests that there was 
opposition in her immediate circle to her writ- 
ing, that for a long time she lacked self-con- 
fidence, and that she and her husband were 
incompatible. 

In all her work Mrs. Wharton scorned the 
pretensions of wealth unsupported by char- 
acter, intellect, sensibility. She was concerned 
with aesthetic morality; the dramatic tex- 
ture of her stories was relatively thin. But she 
was not a poor man’s Henry James. His influ- 
ence was confined to her early short stories 
and to one novel, The Reef, incidentally one 
of her better works. Her novels may lack to 
some degree the imaginative human back- 
ground of the master, but it must be conceded 
that she is more direct, her dialogue is brisker, 
and her stories exhibit an equally remarkable 
sensibility. She may have been “a divine ama- 
teur,” but she was not a dilettante. She used 
elaborate bibliographies and she revised her 
work scrupulously. Her ardent feminism re- 
sponded to a Parisian’ salon as her spiritual 
home; at the same time she spurned the ego- 
centric, dehumanized “new woman” like Un- 
dine Spragg of her The Custom of the Coun- 
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try. She also rejected the determined innocence 
of the New York Four Hundred. Her irony 
was impartial toward the social climber and 
the smart set on whose wheel of decorum the 
nonconforming individual was broken. Dur- 
ing her late writing in France her attitude 
became tired, stoical—conventions tended for 
her to become ends in themselves, not adjust- 
ments to environment. 

Mr. Nevius’ study of Edith Wharton is 
characterized by insight, economy, and sound 
judgment. He might have stressed somewhat 
more her fine craftsmanship, particularly her 
excellent diction. In his opinion The House 
of Mirth, The Custom of the Country, The 
Reef, and her most artistic novel, The Age of 
Innocence, will stand final analysis. To this 
list one should surely add Ethan Frome, with 
its poignant despair over spiritual waste, and 
such short stories as “Autre Temps,” “The 
Eyes,” and “Bunner Sisters.” 

Ernest E. Leisy 


COLONIAL CHARLESTON IN PRINT 


The South Carolina Gazette, 
1732-1775 


BY HENNIG COHEN 


University of South Carolina Press, 
Columbia $6.00 


VIEWED either as a chapter in the early history 
of American journalism, or as a study in the 
development of eighteenth-century American 
culture, this book is of singular importance to 
scholars and of interest to the general reader. 
The periodical examined was a weekly pub- 
lished for almost half a century in colonial 
Charleston, then one of the most populous 
American communities, largely isolated from 
colonies farther north but in constant touch 
with the mother country. Indeed, as Hennig 
Cohen clearly brings out, England was “home” 
to most Charlestonians, who bought the lat- 
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est English books, imitated English architec- 
ture and gardens, attended sports, concerts, 
and plays similar to those popular in London 
at the time, and sent their brightest young 
men to English schools for education. In many 
respects the colony was sharply differentiated 
from both New England and Virginia. 

The existence of a practically unbroken file 
of the Gazette to substantiate these facts is 
almost miraculous. It has long been in the 
possession of the Charleston Library Society, 
a private institution organized in 1748, six- 
teen years after publication of the weekly was 
initiated. Few research scholars have visited 
the King Street home of the society to examine 
this unique file. Such examination will hence- 
forth seldom be necessary, so thoroughly has 
Cohen studied the contents of the newspaper, 
so expertly has he interpreted them in the 
light of contemporaneous history. 

The Gazette was hardly distinguished for 
its editorial policy, for its gathering of local 
news, or for its literary, musical, or dramatic 
criticism. Its columns were filled with items 
borrowed from other papers. Yet it seems to 
have been a successful business venture be- 
cause of the advertisements it carried. These 
advertising notices have properly engaged 
Cohen’s chief attention. Checklists regularly 
placed at the end of each chapter of his book 
cover chronologically from their first appear- 
ance all advertisements of a given nature pub- 
lished in the Gazette. From these checklists 
we readily learn the nature of various local 
clubs and societies, the names of teachers and 
what they professed to teach, of physicians 
and their practice, of artists, architects, and 
engineers. The notices of gardens are meager, 
but sports and other pastimes occupy sixteen 
double-column pages, musical performances 
and musicians six pages, theatrical notices five 
and a half pages, and local imprints twenty 
pages, while thirty pages are given to notices 
of books and booksellers. Though these lists 
may be scanned somewhat hastily by the gen- 
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eral reader, to the meticulous investigator 
they will prove to be the most valuable por- 
tion of the volume, as they give strong sup- 
port to the conclusions stated in the chapters 
preceding them. 

Implications of these data are immediately 
evident. Booksellers in pre-Revolution Charles- 
ton found a ready market for the religious 
books of Tillotson and Whitefield, the latest 
novels of Fielding and Smollett, Moliére’s plays 
and Franklin’s almanacs. Those who bought 
were commonly gentlemen and ladies of leis- 
ure. They attended horse races, the theater, 
and concerts of classical music. They read 
widely, but their own writing consisted of 
crude imitations of Addison, Swift, and Pope, 
if one may judge from the exemplars in 
Cohen’s unexciting chapter on poets and 
essayists. Another side of the picture is sug- 
gested by the spirited controversy over inocu- 
lation between Dr. Dale and Dr. Kilpatrick, 
and the meteorological discoveries near the 
end of the period by Dr. John Lining. Science 
was progressing faster than literary art. 

Appendices contain interesting biographical 
sketches of the successive editors of the Ga- 
zette, Whitmarsh, the three Timothys, and 
Powell—all but Powell friends of Benjamin 
Franklin, a strong factor in the journal’s suc- 
cess. From a reading of the book, which is at- 
tractively printed and well indexed, one gains 
increased understanding of the Charleston of 
later history and the present day. 


Robert Adger Law 


BROWN: ROMANTIC DABBLER 


Charles Brockden Brown: Pioneer 
Voice of America 

BY DAVID LEE CLARK 

Duke University Press, Durham $6.00 


CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN was a “pioneer 
voice of America” all right but he was not 
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by any standards a great writer. He was our 
“first professional man of letters”—there 
wasn’t much competition then. He was a 
sickly romantic, given to “unsettled, gloomy 
introspection.” He dabbled in law, magazine 
promotion, women’s rights, criticism, fiction, 
geography, all kinds of knowledge. He is best 
remembered for three or four melodramatic 
novels, Wieland, Edgar Huntly, Arthur Mer- 
vyn, poorly motivated, badly organized, with 
climaxes that don’t come off, highly rhetorical 
—students reading him invariably laugh at 
the wrong places. 

Yet he had a Defoe-like verisimilitude and 
his books, once begun, are hard to lay down. 
There have been three earlier biographies of 
him, but none has the fulness of facts which 
David Lee Clark has been able to present. The 
grandson and the granddaughter of Brown 
gave him a considerable sheaf of documents, 
mainly letters in which love’s young flame 
flares brightly for a time but comes to noth- 
ing. There are later letters on business and 
family matters which throw light on the 
times and, for good measure, there is an item- 
ized list of Brown’s household goods. 

The negative statements above are in no 
way a reflection on the biographer’s perform- 
ance. His narrative proceeds soundly and 
methodically, first introducing “the climate 
of ideas,” then considering Brown's ancestry, 
his apprenticeship, his falling in and out of 
love, his early attempts at polemics and jour- 
nalism, the novels, his family and business 
life, literary criticism, political agitation, with 
an enthusiastic “summing up.” Contemporary 
currents of thought are well delineated and 
evidence is carefully considered, all in sober 
style. Brown is seen to have been a meliorist 
in controversy. He was of Quaker origin, but 
had many friends among the Deists. Locke 
shaped his political theories, and his radical 
tendencies paralleled Godwinian pronounce- 
ments. His novels were excursions in abnormal 
psychology, analyses of the morbid. Their 
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thrills are not products of the Gothic school; 
mainly they are novels of radical purpose; 
such terror as they express comes from disor- 
ders of mind and body rather than from ghosts 
in haunted castles. In other words, Brown 
appealed to such realities of life as insanity, 
ventriloquism, somnambulism, yellow fever, 
savage Indians. 

Surely one may be permitted a caveat or 
two regarding what is on the whole a work- 
manlike job. To call Brown “the greatest 
critic before Poe” and to say that he “still 
stands in the front rank of his country’s lit- 
erary interpreters” is certainly to ignore some 
important contenders for the position. Dennie, 
Bryant, Irving, Brackenridge, a host of North 
American Reviewers, and others at once come 
to mind. Brown did make industrious and on 
the whole judicious use of the considerable 
talents he had; but only the brevity of his 
life saved his career from anticlimax. At any 
rate Clark’s biography does offer illumination 
on a writer whom some might want to read 
out of curiosity if for no better reason. 


Ernest E. Leisy 


OF A MAN’S STATURE 
A Good Man 


BY JEFFERSON YOUNG 
Bobts-Merrill, Indianapolis $3.00 

ONE OF LAST SPRING’S first novels has rapidly 
acquired unusual critical notice. The book is 
A Good Man, published in March, and it merits 
every bit of the attention given it. 

Jefferson Young, its author, is a graduate 
student at Tulane University. The souTHWEsT 
Review published a selection from the novel 
in short story form under the title “Death is 
a Little Man” (Winter 1953). 

Young’s book is brief, hardly more than a 
novelette in length, and yet in the space the 
author allows himself he manages, with a beau- 
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tiful economy of words, to obtain a depth of 
character penetration that is rare. — 

He tells a simple story. Some reviewers have 
said that the simplicity of his story and the 
uncomplex nature of his characters do not 
allow him to write as fully as he shows himself 
to be capable of doing. 

In this novel a Negro tenant farmer named 
Albert Clayton is caught up in a desire for 
an ideal. He wants to paint his house white, 
for, he says, “A white house let a man be a 
man.” Mr. Tittle, his white landlord, favors 
Albert’s ambition, even to the point of allow- 
ing his tenant, by various small, obvious, 
though patently devious methods, to gather a 
little extra cash toward the purchase of paint. 
The local storekeeper, a white man of another 
stamp, fears Albert’s ambition, distrusts his 
nickname of “Prince,” and cuts off his credit 
at the store. 

Albert is, of course, left without resources. 
He can’t buy groceries, much less paint, par- 
ticularly when his wife, intimidated by the 
growing opposition to her husband’s plans and 
by fear of the violence which is threatening, 
draws a butcher knife across the throat of Al- 
bert’s last chance for cash: a calf in the lot. 

That is the story. I doubt if it is of too 
much concern whether a Negro tenant farmer 
can paint his house white in Mississippi, which 
is the scene of the novel. If he has the money, 
the storekeeper will most likely be glad to sell 
him the paint. But in symbolizing Albert’s 
desire for something that “let a man be a man” 
the author has hit a strain that runs deep. 

Perhaps his story is simple. Maybe his pro- 
tagonist is not articulate, nor possessed of any 
great intellectual depth. But he shows a funda- 
mental human trait in his wish for accom- 
plishment, for existence as an individual, for 
a recognizable personality. Implications of the 
story carry it farther and make it apply basi- 
cally and universally, and there is the quality 
that makes it good, unusually good. 

Played against the wondering chorus of the 
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numerous Negro characters who follow his 
course and debate its outcome, Albert emerges 
as a small-scale culture hero. He epitomizes 
the desire of a group; if he succeeds, the entire 
group succeeds in a measure. 

In the story he is defeated. According to the 
framework of the book it could hardly be 
otherwise if the story were to ring true for the 
reader. But there is left the feeling that the 
frustration is not permanent, nor complete. 
Albert has grown in individual stature, He is 
a character who has become a real person— 
a growth signalizing the author’s success. 

Young’s writing shows that he has not com- 
pletely mastered the craft. His dialect, used in 
large amounts, falls flat occasionally, and 
hinders him in differentiating characters 
quickly and sharply. But he has handled his 
story and his major characters well, producing 
not only Albert but two white men who are 
refreshingly real. John W. Wilson 
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EXPOUNDING EMERSON 
Emerson Handbook 


BY FREDERICK IVES CARPENTER 
Hendricks House, New York $4.00 


THIS LONG-AWAITED BOOK is an indispensable 
guide through the vast number of books and 
articles that have sought to expound this 
major American author. Under four headings 
— Emerson’s biography, his prose and poetry, 
his ideas, and his place in world literature — 
the compiler interprets this genius in the light 
of the best modern criticism. The ordinary 
reader can browse most profitably in parts 
three and four, while the student will want to 
examine the psychological problems of Emer- 
son’s life and his aesthetic as well. The useful- 
ness of the book is enhanced by annotated 
bibliographies for each chapter. The style is 
succinct and objective, though not without 
reasoned judgments where these are called for. 
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Emerson used different literary methods in 
different essays according to his need, and 
there are apparent contradictions at various 
stages of his career. “Emerson and his asso- 
ciates used the abstract ideas of philosophy, 
the emotional faith of religion, and the forms 
of democratic society to create a literature that 
was new and challenging. ...He was a phi- 
losopher not only of the over-soul but of the 
pragmatic experience; he was prophet not only 
of the American dream of democracy but of 
the universal religion of human brotherhood 
and individual integrity.” Romantic as some 
of his ideas were, he qualified and counterbal- 
anced them by relating them to moral dis- 
cipline in American time and place. “His his- 
toric position as spokesman of nineteenth cen- 
tury American liberalism seems secure.” There 
is no better introduction to Emerson than 


this book. E. E. L. 


The Editor’s Notebook 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VII 


Sun until 1943. Early attained and lustrously 
maintained, his literary reputation has been 
based on a wide variety of writings in addition 
to his newspaper articles: essays on numerous 
topics (for example, a discussion of poetry in 
the South for a 1925 issue of SWR), lectures 
on government, politics, and journalistic his- 
tory, and more than a score of books, mainly 
in the fields of biography and social history — 
Liberal’s Progress, Incredible Tale, This Amer- 
ican People, and The Story of a Shrine are 
among the more recent titles. Last year Mr. 
Johnson adopted an entirely new career, as 
weekly news commentator on a Baltimore radio 
station. 


ONE OF Mr. Johnson's principal points, under- 
lining the strength of traditional American 
institutions and freedoms, is that the United 
States in the past quarter-century has, like the 
rest of the world, undergone social adjustments 
of a revolutionary extent — but that, unlike 
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the rest of the world, we have accomplished 
our changes smoothly and in orderly fashion. 
An example of the less-smooth transition else- 
where is studied by RUSSELL KIRK of Michigan 
State College, who finds that in Britain the 
“new order,” or welfare-statism, has broken 
the thread of social continuity which has given 
the English their basic strength and character 
over many centuries. His firsthand view of 
what has happened recently to housing in 
Scotland was gained during an extended stay 
at the University of St. Andrews, where he 
received the Doctor of Letters degree last year; 
a second article devoted more especially to the 
new-town scheme will appear in the next issue 
of SWR. The Conservative Mind, Mr. Kirk’s 
recent book, has stimulated widespread discus- 
sion among students of American thought 
(see page xii). 

STANLEY MARCUs is president of Neiman- 
Marcus in Dallas, an absorbing vocation but 
one which still does not hinder his energetic 
devotion to a multitude of civic and cultural 
enterprises. ‘‘Are American Businessmen Moral 
Eunuchs?” was recently delivered in somewhat 
different form as a talk before a group of busi- 
nessmen in Houston. IAN MCGREAL’S essay is 
adapted from an honors day address he deliv- 
ered last spring at Texas Southern University 
in Houston; the author of a recent Southern 
Methodist University Press volume, The Art 
of Making Choices, Mr. McGreal teaches phi- 
losophy at $.M.U. 

MARGARET L. HARTLEY, SWR staff writer 
and assistant editor, continues in “The Protes- 
tant Underworld” the study of “The Sublit- 
erature of Hate in America” which she initiated 
in her article by that name a year ago. Amuse- 
ments editor of the Dallas News and SWR 
contributing editor JOHN ROSENFIELD in his 
“Resident Arts” article for this issue examines 
a sometimes overlooked facet of the postwar 
“era of reaction,” the fear of controversy 
which has recently inhibited expression in a 
number of fields, especially in the theater. 
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Philosophy for the business of living 


The Art 
O 


Making Choices 


By IAN McGREAL 


ERE is an answer to one of the basic questions that torment 
human beings: “Why should I make an effort to do one 
thing rather than another?” For the many intelligent people 
who today feel themselves incapable of making satisfactory 
choices, THE ART OF MAKING CHOICES presents with sparkling 
clarity a method of finding answers. Its brilliantly logical 


development culminates in an “unabridged rule for conduct” 
that can be used in the making of all the countless decisions 
that face every living man. 

No problem of choice is insoluble, says the author; and - 
his proof of this encouraging statement is convincing enough 
to set the most vacillating on the road to sureness of judg- 
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ment that leads to confident living. 


...and don’t overlook 


J. FRANK DOBIE’S 
NEW 
Guide to Life and Literature 
of the Southwest 


The famous “Guide” has been 
completely rewritten and en- 
larged. Twice as large as before, 
it includes many new titles and 
fresh comments on old ones. A 
book for all readers. Complete 
index of authors and titles. 
Ready. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.50 


THE TYPICAL TEXAN 
Biography of an American Myth 


By JOSEPH LEACH 
A CARL HERTZOG FINE BOOK 
The book which explains other 
books on Texas. Has been called 
the outside psychology of the 
inside Texan. “A lively book . . 
establishes the basic fact: the 
Texan is not projected from the 
folk unconscious, he belongs 


to literature.””—Bernard DeVoto 
Ready. $5.00 
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Communism versus International Law 


TODAY'S CLASH OF IDEALS 


By ANN VAN WYNEN THOMAS. Foreword by ROBERT G. STO- 
REY. A former U. S. foreign service officer presents the ethical backgrounds 
of today’s opposing forces, concluding that it is impossible to apply inter- 
national law to dealings with the Soviet Union. “Those who want to refresh 
themselves on the nature of liberty . . . will delight in this keen analysis.” 
Rochester Times-Union. Published $3.75 


The Present Danger 


FOUR ESSAYS ON FREEDOM IN AMERICA 


Edited by ALLEN MAXWELL. Foreword by STANLEY MARCUS. Four 
famous Americans — PAUL HOFFMAN . .. KENNETH ROYALL ... 
HENRY M. WRISTON . . . GERALD JOHNSON — as spokesmen for 
business, the law, education, the press, discuss a topic of paramount impor- 
tance to every American citizen. October 26 $2.00 


Folk Travelers 


BALLADS, TALES, AND TALK 


Edited by MODY C. BOATRIGHT, WILSON M. HUDSON, ALLEN 


MAXWELL. a lively collection of folk material ranging from identification 
of cattle brands to tales of fabulous Neiman-Marcus. Contributors include 
J. Frank Dobie, Roy Bedichek, Joseph W. Hendren, Everett A. Gillis, and 
other well-known folklorists. Typical of the best of the celebrated Texas 
Folklore Publications, this volume will interest the general reader as well as 
the folklorist. TEXAS FOLKLORE SOCIETY PUBLICATION XXV. 
Illustrated October 26 $4.00 


General William Jenkins Worth 


MONTEREY’S FORGOTTEN HERO 


By EDWARD S. WALLACE, author of The Story of the U. S. 


Cavalry. The first full-scale biography of one of the great leaders of the 
Mexican War whose brilliant career was sidetracked by petty jealousy on 
the part of another American hero. The book does full justice to the drama 
of the colorful events it describes. Far from a stuffy, academic biography, 
it is exciting reading. Illustrated November 16 $5.00 


Moby-Dick Centennial Essays 


Edited by TYRUS HILLWAY and LUTHER S. MANSFIELD. Distin- 
guished essays by HENRY A. MURRAY, PERRY MILLER, RANDALL 
STEWART, HENRY NASH SMITH, and other Melville scholars. Nowhere 
else is there available such a full-rounded view of all aspects of Moby-Dick, 
ranging from Melville's fatalistic philosophy to the novel's critical reception. 

November 16 $3.75 
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